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DR. J. M. KUMARAPPA 


We regret to announce the demise of 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, a former Director of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences and 
Editor of the Indian Journal of Social Work. 
After an illness of nearly four years during 
which he had intervals of convalescence and 
relapse, he passed away on the morning 
of October 26, 1957, leaving the family, his 
students, and admirers to bemoan his loss. 


The death of Dr. Kumarappa leaves a big 
gap in the history of social work training in 
India. He was formerly a teacher of Philo- 
sophy and Sociology in the Universities of 
Lucknow and Mysore. In 1936, he joined the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences as Professor 
of Social Economy. He soon established him- 
self in the hearts of his students as an able 
teacher, and in 1941, took over as Director 
of the Institute when Dr. Clifford Manshardt 
returned to the U.S.A. Between 1936 and 
1942, he and Dr. Manshardt with the slender 
staff they had, laid the foundation for a 
lasting social work training centre in India 
in the form of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. The two did pioneering work in 
popularising and spreading the concept of 
scientific social work in our country. After 
1942, it was given to Dr. Kumarappa to build 
the superstructure of the Tata Institute to its 
present dimensions, outreaching the former 
calculations of its founders. 


From the time he became the Director, 
he constantly gave his thought and energy to 
the multilateral development of the Institute. 
He envisaged the need for specialized training 
in the various fields of social work. To equip 
the Institute with the necessary personnel, he 
planned the training abroad of his younger 
colleagues, and, on their return, he wisely 
established different departments manned by 
them. While he encouraged the departmental 
development of individual fields, he inexorably 
insisted on the basic integration of the 


multiple programmes. As an administrator he 
invariably consulted his colleagues and valued 
their association and. advice. He knew the 
subtle art of giving due dignity to everyone 
in the administrative sphere. 


In teaching, Dr. Kumarappa adopted the 
art of provoking discussions. He corrected 
the students’ replies, and restated the available 
knowledge in an eloquent and _ synthesized 
form. This method of teaching was very 
effective and kept the class alert while it 
generated self-confidence and power of 
thinking in the students. 


One rare virtue of which several persons 
may not be aware, was that Dr. Kumarappa 
was a humorist. His talks, in private as well 
as in public, were replete with humour and 
anecdotes. His humour was innocuous and 
sprang from his cheerful disposition. 


Dr. Kumarappa considered the student 
world to be the life-blood of an educational 
institution. He took keen and _ personal 
interest in the placement and progress of the 
alumni; and took pride in their professional 
status and standards. He thus helped to creaie 
a permeating ethos which sustained and 
moved the present and past students for 
dynamic and high purposes. 

Dr. Kumarappa was a kind and tender 
hearted man. Many are the instances in which 
he rendered personal help and succour to the 
needy and neglected brethren. He was deeply 
religious without being formal. He was a man 
with a single-minded devotion, who worked 
with indefatigable energy and unflagging 
assiduity. His life was a life of dedication. As 
an administrator he was matchless, as a 
teacher he was par excellence, as a man he 
was noble. While living he never allowed 
himself rest. We pray that his soul may 
rest in peace! 


M. V. Moorthy 
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POLIOMYELITIS—A SOCIAL PROBLEM 





C. P. Trwart anp R. N. SAXENA 





Poliomyelitis, popularly known as infantile paralysis, is not a rare disease in India. 
In fact, it is more common than it is believed. In the lower stratum of society, a handicapped 
child is considered a curse of the gods. This apart, care of the poliomyelitic children puts a 
strain on the family budget and education of such children is neglected. It is gratifying to 
note that several centres have been opened and the State has taken the responsibility, but 
private endeavours should not be neglected. In the opinion of the authors, state organisation 





assisted by active public co-operation seems to be the best answer, 


Dr. Tiwari, M.S., is Lecturer and Orthopaedic Surgeon and Mr. Saxena, M.A., is 
Medico-Social Worker in the G. R. Medical College and J. A. Group of Hospitals, Gwalior. 


Introduction.—Till recently, poliomyelitis, 
a disease produced by one of the smallest 
known viruses, invulnerable to any of the 
therapeutic measures that we know, was 
considered a rare disease in India, It was 
considered a disease of temperate climate 
affecting mainly the younger age group 
Hence it is called “infantile paralysis”. In our 
country, the presence of the disease was often 
brought to light by an occasional case which 
came to the notice of orthopaedic surgeons for 
deformity and disability consequent upon 
paralytic poliomyelitis, We were caught 
‘unaware in 1947 when a severe epidemic 
lashed in Car Nicobar. Two years later in 
1949, our complacency had a further shock 
when another epidemic came to Bombay and 
its suburbs, It was discovered that polio- 
myelitis was no longer a rare disease in India, 
and overnight it seemed as if the incidence 
of even sporadic cases had increased. 

These epidemics demanded a complete 
reorientation of our ideas on the disease. They 
received wide publicity in the press, and the 
public interest was aroused. Medical research 
workers in the country had paid little interest 
to the subject and there were no data on some 
essential aspects of the disease. This was 
particularly true of field-work. The authorities 
were faced with lack of material about the 
number and type of cases thus leading to the 
formation of inadequate plans and arrange- 
ments for care. 


When preventive vaccine (salk) will be 
introduced, the spread of the disease will be 
prevented as much as smallpox or whooping 
cough. Until poliomyelities is wiped out, we 
must not relax our efforts. 


In the present work, an attempt has 
been made to assess the local social aspects 
of the disease by: (A) A study of 200 families 
from representative sections of society for 
incidence and general information, and 
(B) A_ study of 25 handicapped cases 
and their families to examine individual 
reactions and problems. 


Method of Study.— 

(A) Poliomyelitis in our country is 
mostly an endemic disease. In the absence of 
compulsory notification associated with 
general illiteracy, an estimate of its incidence 
becomes difficult. In this study, the random 
sampling method was employed. It may be 
likened to an examination of a square inch of 
cloth or tasting a spoonful of rice from the 
whole meal. One cannot be accurate in 
generalising, particularly when the sampling 
totally excludes rural areas where the social 
and environmental conditions differ consi- 
derably from urban areas, However, to make 
the study as representative as possible, families 
from all strata of society were included. The 
division of society into poor, middle, and rich 
classes was entirely arbitrary. 
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TABLE 1. SOCIAL AND OTHER DETAILS OF THE FAMILIES SURVEYED 








Sample No. Class of society 
1 Poor 
a Lower Middle 
3. Middle 
4. Upper Middle 
5 Upper 


Monthly income No. of 
in rupees families 
Upto 80 50 
80—200 20 
200—350 50 
350—500 25 
500 upwards 25 

Total 200 





For the survey proper, a questionnaire was 
used which had three sections: — 


(1) To determine the economic, edu- 
cational, and sanitary conditions of the 
family; 

(2) To determine the disease and death 

4 incidence of the family (this included 

i queries to ascertain cases of polio- 

myelitis) ; and 


(3) To determine the awareness and 
Knowledge of the family about polio- 


myelitis, its nature and_ existing 
treatment facilities. Any suspected 
cases of poliomyelitis were thoroughly 
investigated clinically before recording 
them as positive. 


Table 2 shows the frequency of the paralytic 
polidmyelitis in the 200 families studied. The 
survey revealed that the disease was present 
in five families (2.5 per cent.). In no family 
inore than one case was detected. The disease 
was found to have no special predilection to 
any strata of society. 


TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF PARALYTIC CASES IN 200 FAMILIES 





No. of families No. of cases 








Sample No. Class of society surveyed $e 
as 1. Poor 50 2 
2. Lower Middle © 50 i 1 
i 3. Middle 50 0 
; 4. Upper Middle 25 1 
: 5. Upper ' 25 1 
: Total 200 5 





In a series of 200 families, presence of five 
positive cases is a very high incidence, On 
population basis this would mean the presence 
of one case in every 300 persons. The figure, 
if worked out for the entire population of 
India, would be alarming. It is possible that 
the disease might be more prevalent in urban 
areas or the present sampling might have 


lp 


passed through an increased frequency area. 
Giving allowance for all this, it is clear that 
the disease is certainly far more common than 
it is believed. Out of the five cases recorded, 
only two had registered themselves at the 
polio-clinic of the hospital. This shows the 
unreliability of hospital returns. 


TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION BY AGE OF CASES DETECTED 














2 oe No. of cases _ _Percentage _ gee 
0 — 5 years 3 60 
5 — 10 -years 1 20 
10 — 20 years 0 0 

20 years and above 1 20 he Pad st 2 “ 
Total 5 100 
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Analysis of the third part of the question- 
naire showed that only seven families 
(Table 4) had good knowledge about the 
condition. Two of these families had a 
paralytic child each. The rest had some friend 
or relation whose child was afflicted with 
polio. Only one family knew that the Govern- 
ment of India granted some special scholar- 
ships and help for the education of the 
handicapped. 

Thirteen families knew that the condition 
is some sort of a paralytic disease of children. 
The rest of them knew very little and often 
ielt unconcerned to know more. Most families 
had a peculiar passive fatalistic attitude 
towards the condition and considered it to be 
a God’s curse or punishment for their sins. 
Out of the five families each with a paralytic 
child, three were completely ignorant about 
the condition apart from that it was present 
in their children. 


TABLE 4. DEGREE OF FAMILY 
AWARENESS OF THE PROBLEM 


Type of knowledge No. of families Percentage 














Good 7 3.5 
Fair 13 6.5 
Poor 180 90.0 
Total _~ 00 100.0 





(B) The other part of the survey was 
concerned with the study of reactions of the 
handicapped and their families. Twenty-five 
cases belonging to the city proper were 
studied. The income groups of the families 
concerned are given in Table 5. 


TABLE 5. SOCIAL STATUS OF THE 
FAMILIES OF PARALYTIC CASES 











Strata of society No. of cases Percentage 
Mc a ~~ 
Lower middle class 3 = 
Middle class 9 36 
Upper middle class 4 16 
Rich class 2 8 





Total 100 


This shows that poliomyelitis affects all 
strata of society, a fact corroborated by the 
first part of the survey. 


Sex incidence in the cases studied is shown 
in Table 6. There were 14 males (56 per 
cent.) and 11 females (44 per cent.). The 
figures show that the disease has no particular 
affinity for any sex. 


TABLE 6. DISTRIBUTION BY SEX 





OF 25 CASES 
Sex : No. of cases Percentage 
Males 14 56 
Females 11 44 
Total 25 100 





Age incidence is shown in Table 7. It’ is 
evident that the majority (84 per cent.) fall 
in the age group below five years. Adult polio 
is fortunately rare. 


TABLE 7. DISTRIBUTION OF CASES 





BY AGE 

Age groups No of cases Percentage 
0 — _ 6 months 0 0 
4 — 1 year 2 8 
1 — 2 years 6 24 
2 — 5 years 13 52 
5 — 10 years 3 12 
Above 10 years 1 4 
Total oo ae 





A consideration of the regional distribution 
of paralysis is important from the point of 
view of organisation of medical and vocational 
services. Table 8 shows the results from this 
point of view. 

TABLE 8. DISTRIBUTION OF PARA- 
LYSIS BY REGION 








Region involved No. of cases Percentage 
— dC me 
2. Abdominal muscles 1 + 
3. Upper extremity te 12 
4. Lower extremity 19 76 
ee ee 100° 
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The majority of the patients had an 
involvement of the lower extremity. Thus 
our major problem is providing mechanical 
help for locomotion, and arrangements for 
training in walking. In cases with paralytic 
involvement of upper extremities, the problem 
of rehabilitation is much more difficult. They 
have to be trained for taking up some spe- 
cialised vocation. Special gadgets will be 
needed to help them look after themselves 
and work with simple machines. Fortunately, 
these cases are comparatively less common 
(12 per cent.). 


The reactions of the families of the handi- 
capped were found to be concerned predomi- 
nantly with the monetary consideration, and 
anxiety for the future of the children. Care 
of the poliomyelitic children puts an excep- 
tional strain on the family resources. Money 
is required for the prolonged treatment that 
is essential. Special appliances and aids needed 
for such patients also require money. Educa- 
tion, which is many times more expensive 
than in normal children, is often rendered 
impossible owing to lack of special centres. 
Invariably the families felt that in view of 
the heavy expenses involved, the responsibility 
of such children should be shouldered ; by 
the state. 


Many families cannot participate in the 
rehabilitation of children, because the mothers 
have to take up employment to supplement 
the family income. In the present series, 14 
mothers (56 per cent.) could not afford to 
give enough time for their children. Tenacious 
prejudices and long distances from specialised 
centres rendered the efforts of the most 
willing mothers futile. 


The study of the patients’ reaction to the 
disability brought to light many facts. It has 
already been said that most of the patients 
are very young. The tender age of the 
patients does not permit most of them to 
follow the medical prescriptions aimed at 
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preventing malpostures and permanent 
deformities, and also to preserve the results 
obtained, with necessary will power. 


It has also been found that innate docility 
and early development of aesthetic appre- 
ciation, in little girl patients, contribute to 
their early recovery. On the other hand, 
intolerance to limitations and discipline and 
later, a development of pride make education 
of the little boys more difficult. 


Physical handicaps create a train of 
psychological disturbances in all children. 
Various complexes crop up which in turn 
bring abnormal reactions to the conditions. 
Handicapped children sometimes become shy, 
melancholic, and abhor company. This leads 
to frustration and lack of will to learn, 
rendering recovery slow and final rehabilita- 
tion difficult. Others become irritable and 
obstinate and refuse to carry out instructions. 


It is disputable whether such children 
should be brought up with normal children 
in the same school or not. The first procedure 
is likely to create a sense of inferiority complex 
and often frustration in the child; the second 
keeps him away from the realities of the 
world in which he has to plunge when he 
grows up. The fact remains that each handi- 
capped child has his peculiar problems and 
needs special care which is possible only in 
organised centres. The need for social 
contact with normal human beings is equally 
important. 


Taking rehabilitation as our aim, the effort 
has to start from kindergarten. Reassurance, 
sympathy, enjoyment, learning—all have to be 
provided. An eye has to be kept on his interests 
and possible modes of making him indepen- 
dent. The latter is important from the point 
of view of the patient, his family, and society 
at large. The handicrafts produced by the 
handicapped must be of exceptionally good 
quality before they can compete with the 
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machine-made goods. To make him compete 
with the ever-increasing number of the able- 
bodied unemployed, he is: to be specially 
trained with exacting standards of skill in 
special fields suited for him. 


Fortunately, adult polio is rare in our 
country and change of occupation and 
retraining of the patient is not a problem. In 
these days, the phenomenon of involuntary 
unemployment is a serious one even in able- 
bodied subjects. In the disabled, the spectre 
of unemployment may establish a state of 
resigned acceptance of fate, and in his con- 
science he may feel fully justified in his 
request for permanent assistance from the 
state, a request which leads to the acquisition 
of a pattern of paid idleness, censorable from 
every point of view. 


It has been emphasised that the problem 
is extremely wide and varied. Commenting 
on its control, Professor Cramarossa said that 
it was a disease which demanded exceptional 
provision on the part of the state. In Italy, 
private projects started the work. Later, a 


‘ system of aided institutions followed. When 


it was put to test, it was found to be not so 
much effective. In view of the extent of the 
problem and the limited resources and lack 
of co-ordination of the private and local 
agencies, the state has taken the responsibility. 
One cannot dispute the utility of state 
responsibility, but in an age in which the 
concept of state assistance gains ground every 
day, it is easy to imagine how the interven- 
tions of state may discourage the advancement 
of efficient private initiative. Apart from 
financial considerations, lack of public opinion 
and insufficient collaboration of the stricken 
are the more detrimental. Private endeavour, 
not only represents one of the most effective 
factors for attracting public attention and 
arousing live and constant interest but also 
offer a concrete proof of human solidarity. 
It prevents the beneficiary from assuming a 
mental attitude of non-collaboration which is 


so often found in cases receiving state benefits. 
This non-collaboration is so clearly manifested 
by disabled beggars who do not want to be 
treated and do not want to give up the habit 
of paid idleness. A similar attitude has often 
been observed in cases under .employee state 
insurance schemes. A high civic consciousness 
and a sound social education are needed 
to see welfare benefits in their proper 
perspective. 

Thus, state organisation assisted by public 
money and active co-operation seems to be 
the best answer. Such well-developed pro- 
grammes have been eminently successful in 
the U.S.A. Dr. Keefer (1955) said: “It was 
recorded that 3,801 poliomyelitis victims had 
been rehabilitated with assistance of the pro- 
gramme in 1951. Eighty-six percent of them 
were unemployed when accepted for rehabili- 
tation. Their total income rose from $728,000 
to $7,400,000 per annum.” 


To achieve such impressive results, reliable 
information about the number and type of 
handicapped by proper surveys is essential. 
Later, the following steps should be taken: 


1. A file may be prepared to categorise 
patients with different disabilities. The 
resultant information about the number 
of cases of paralytic involvement of 
upper and lower extremities will be 
useful for organising special vocational 
centres. The distribution of surgical and 
rehabilitation centres will also depend 
on such data. 


2. Public education is extremely important 
to get the co-operation necessary for the 
successful implementation of the plan. 
Audio-visual means may be used and 
lectures arranged by special centres for 
rehabilitation. The Expert Committee 
on Poliomyelitis of the W.H.O. deve- 
loped a few simple statements giving 
the present state of information on the 
prevention of the disease. With the 
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development of new vaccines, such 
centres can be utilised for scientific 
control during possible vaccination 


drives. 


The disease should be declared compul- 
sorily notifiable by law and the medical 
practitioners be given revision courses 
in preliminaries. 

More specialised orthopaedic centres 
should be opened so that no patient 
should be deprived of medical help 
because of long distances. 


Regional educational and vocational 
guidance centres have to be provided 
to cater to the varying needs of the 
patients. 


Till such time as enough surgical centres 
are started, arrangements for transport, 
at state expense, from outlying areas to 
specialised centres be provided. 


In the absence of nearby orthopaedic 
centres, surgeons may tour to district 
and smaller places on appointed dates, 
to guide the local doctors, advise 
patients, and to select cases for trans- 
porting to surgical centres for treatment. 
To augment financial resources, a 
system of insurance against the disease 
may be introduced. Thus, through 


prepayment the public may spread the 
cost of an unpredictable risk of 
poliomyelitis. This method succeeded 
immensely in the U.S.A. 


9. To make the rehabilitation complete 
the handicapped should be provided 
with a suitable job. This may be 
achieved by enacting suitable legislation 
to compel industries to employ the 
handicapped to a minimum percentage 
on suitable jobs with reasonable remu- 
neration. Such legislation succeeded on 
the Continent in rehabilitating the 
crippled of the last world war. 


At present, we lag behind other advanced 
countries. There is a paucity of hospital beds 
and special orthopaedic centres. Rehabilita- 
tion and vocational institutes are few and, 
above all, there is lack of public awareness. 
Further, there is a need of pooling of resources 
whereby physicians, orthopaedists, social 
workers, charitable institutes, and the state 
would work together. 


While we await the days when poliomyelitis 
can be prevented and wiped out, everything 
possible under the circumstances has to 
be done to prevent death, limit disability, 
and restore the disabled to useful and 
productive life.* 
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TRIBAL WELFARE AND FOREST ECONOMY 





B. H. Mehta 





The development of forest economy and the betterment of tribal people are so inter- 
related that one cannot be developed at the neglect of the other. It is a matter of regret that 
in the past commercial forests were developed without improving the economic and social 
conditions of the original dwellers of the forests, and recently several factors have contributed 
to the elimination of an economy which had sustained the main tribal population in the past. 
While governments are engaged in the community development projects in tribal areas, they 
will pay close attention to the er of agriculture and grass economy on mountains, 


plateaus, slopes of hills, and on marginal lands. 


Dr. Mehta is a member of the Faculty of Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


After independence, India is conscious of 
the need of forest development; and it has 
also provided vast financial resources for the 
promotion of tribal-welfare. It is necessary to 
realise the interrelation between these two 
national programmes so that the development 
of each is not separately attempted to the 
detriment or neglect of the welfare of the 
tribal population, 


Forestry in India has suffered considerably 
owing to several factors. Forests lie deep into 
the interior where communications are not 
adequately developed, and, therefore, they do 
not receive intensive attention of administra- 
tors or the Press. In a country with a heavy 
land-hungry population, forests are bound to 
be gradually encroached upon and cleared to 
reduce pressure of population on the soil. The 
British land and forest policies, with their 
commerical outlook, considerably contributed 
towards the present condition of forest areas. 
Absence of erosion control, costly soil preser- 
vation programmes in the past, and intensive 
forest exploitation during the war period 
have affected forest economy in many parts 
of the country. Very extensive forest areas 
belonged to the rajas and jagirdars, and our 
own policies after independence were made 
known so much in advance that a large 
number of them ruthlessly exploited the 
forests before surrendering them to the State. 


Forest economy has not received as much 
attention as agricultural economy in Indian 
universities, and unless forestry is developed 
as a branch of applied economics, the nation 
cannot derive full benefit from forest economy. 


As the forests and tribal populations have 
co-existed for many centuries, the British and 
post-British periods have contributed to the 
exploitation, demoralisation, and deculturi- 
sation of tribal communities. 


The development of commercial forests was 
carried out without the corresponding 
development of the original dwellers of this 
important habitat. Feudalism and industria- 
lisation have made man forget his real heritage 
as a forest dweller for thousands of years. It 
is wrongly believed that only backward and 
underdeveloped people can inhabit forest 
areas. Some highly competent and well- 
meaning officials seem to believe that the 
tribal people have lived in forest areas far too 
long, and democracy and social equality 
should enable them to share with us the great 
advantages of civilisation and culture which 
are conceived as the monopoly of the urban, 
plain, and shore dwellers. 


The forest attracts rain; it brings food for 
agricultural soils; it is a basis of a successful 
agriculture. This has been realised; but it is 
not realised that nature is not meant to be 
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developed by a department of government 
without the full co-operation and creative 
association of the people who live in the 
region. Physical nature has to be exploited 
and at the same time enriched, and forests 
can remain the promising habitat of tribal 
communities as long as they choose to live 
in them. 


Travelling recently over a thousand miles 
in Madhya Pradesh, I felt that man and the 
government have not been wise enough to 
make the best of the blessings of nature. A 
wedge has been driven between the forest and 
its dwellers, and when promoting the 
economic development of forests, the needs 
and well-being of forest dwellers have not 
been kept fully in mind. All this has been the 
result of indifference and lack of a wholesome 
perspective, and undue haste to create money 
out of natural wealth without counting the 
costs, or paying the just dues to the forest 
dwellers, 


independence, 


Economy.—After 
problems remain to receive close 
attention. The reserved forests have been 


Forest 
basic 


developed by the British through the 
department of forestry. This department has 
always been primarily concerned with the 
economic development of the forest, and 
only secondarily, with the welfare of forest 
dwellers. 


The tribal people had managed to five in 
the forest for centuries. Hunting economy and 
gathering economy are the normal eco- 
nomies of this habitat. The fortunes of 
hunting have known many vicissitudes. The 
story of man’s competition with the animal in 
the forest habitat is unknown and unrecorded. 
Unwise hunting, climate, and other factors 
may have contributed to the withdrawal of 
the hunted animal from near the homeland 
of the hunters; but two thousand years of 
Hinduism, the gradual growth of non-tribal 
population in tribal areas, and British land 
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and forest policies also contributed towards 
the elimination of an economy which had 
sustained the main tribal population in 
the past. 

The Forest Department.—The adminis- 
tration and methods used by the forest 
department since the British days have led 
to an imperceptible yet almost complete 
nationalisation of the main and important 
reserved forest areas of the country. Thus, the 
wealth in the forest has become the property 
of the nation, and has been developed on 
behalf of the nation. The forests were deve- 
loped not by the tribal community but by the 
forest department. This at times led to 
serious consequences about which patriotic 
leaders protested when we were not free; but 
deep consideration has not been given to some 
of the serious problems which remain unsolved 
after independence. The chief consequences 
of forest policy were to deprive the tribal 
people of their right to use the forest for their 
normal economic life. Besides, enforced 
labour and “wealth” led to the exploitation of 
labourers who worked in the forests at times 
without payment or on nominal payment. 
In 1929, I had found that a village as a whole 
was paid Rs. 10/- a year by the government 
for its contribution to forest labour during the 
year. The forest department, with _ its 
rangers and petty officials, was never able to 
get on well with the tribal people; and this 
for deep-rooted causes which are even now 
inadequately realised by government and 
social workers. The forest department was 
not always at fault, because forest policies 
were often determined by high officials with- 
out taking into consideration the difficulties in 
implementing them by an inferior and 
inadequate staff. 

Shifting Cultivation —The tribal people 
once enjoyed a good economic life, and they 
had a good social organisation and a creative 
culture. They have not always been as 
“backward”, “undeveloped” or “primitive” as 
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urban dwellers, who did not understand 
mountain and forest cultures, usually imagine. 
The inroads of civilisation have gone on, 
showering blessings and misfortunes on a 
simple people, once adjusted and adapted to 
their habitat. As the access to their habitat for 
a self-sufficient economy was almost prohibited 
to them, they migrated or became dis- 
organised. They were gradually driven to 
practise anew and difficult agricultural 
economy on marginal land rendered poor by 
erosion, Agriculture or grass economy can, 
and has developed on mountains and 
plateaus, on slopes of hills and on undeveloped 
and marginal lands; but this development 
needed resources, guidance, assistance, and 
hard work. It is hoped this will now become 
the chief objective of the optimistic commu- 
nity development projects in tribal areas. 
When the tribal people had failed against 
wild life, when grasslands were inadequate, 
they took to shifting cultivation. This method 
of cultivation yet prevails in many tribal 


areas. Shifting cultivation has to be studied, 
understood, and corrected. If it is harmful to 
the development of forests, an alternate 
economy has to be offered to the tribal people. 
When human communities evolve economic 
processes convenient to them over many 


decades, they resent sudden and _ legal 
interference in their normal life, even if their 
ways are harmful to them or to nature. If 
shifting cultivation is harmful, then persua- 
sion, education, and demonstration of an 
effective substitute may prove to be the only 
remedy. The rehabilitation of shifting 
cultivation may lead to a new and better 
agriculture. 


For a Better Life and a New Economy.— 
Economic development of any region should 
be accompanied by the development of 
community economy. Hunting economy, as 
it has already been said, still offers its possi- 
bilities when the country is willing to promote 
its sister-economy:, fishing. Timber economy 
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of the commercial forest requires planned 
association of the tribal population with 
programmes of forest development. The 
tribal people, for example, should be given 
preference in service in the forest develop- 
ment. Forest post-basic schools could educate 
tribal youth to take to tree planting and 
protection, co-operative development, and 
gathering and sale of forest products. Such an 
economy, supplemented by poultry farming, 
tribal crafts, and small scale agriculture and 
horticulture in available cultivable areas can 
provide adequate scope for allowing the 
tribals to reach a reasonably good standard 
of living without interfering in their social 
and cultural life. Whatever be the nature of 
plans for economic development of forest 
areas, they should help the tribals to remain 
adjusted to the forest environment. If they 
are to be adjusted to a non-forest economy, 
an adequate transition period will be needed 
to allow them to migrate, or to adjust 
gradually to an unfamiliar habitat, and to 
normal rural agricultural economy, or the 
more uncongenial industrial economy. 


Rethinking Forest Policies——When a nation 
is rebuilt, all fundamental policies should be 
revised in the light of changing conditions in 
association with the people and the represen- 
tatives of the people. The nationalisation of 
reserve forests should be legally and totally 
achieved, and the rights of the people to 
associate with development in partnership 
with the State should be recognised and 
defined. Universities interested in the deve- 
lopment of rural economy should make forest 
economy a subject for intensive study and 
development. Policy decisions are needed to 
change the structure, role and functions of the 
old forest department. The department of 
forestry functions in far away and isolated 
places, and, at times, this department has 
enjoyed independence and supremacy which 
should come under close scrutiny and super-, 
vision of the representatives of the people. On 
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many occasions, this department functioned 
practically alone in the forest areas. The 
social service and community development 
departments of the state should now play an 
effective role in forest areas together with the 
Home Ministry at the Centre which at present 
controls the destiny of the tribal people. The 
effective influence of the Commissioner of 
Scheduled Castes and his high office should 
be felt at the lowest community level if the 
principle of protection laid down by the 
constitution for the benefit of the tribals is 
to be fully implemented. 


A Forest Extension Service—The forest 
department must now perform more fully its 
own functions, especially by providing a forest 
extension service to help the community to 
share the responsibility and economic advan- 
tages of forest development. It is wise to 
accept a forest policy to make the tribals 
guardians of the forest under effective and 
adequate supervision. For this purpose, and 
for the full economic development of the 
forest, a forest extension service has become 
imperative. The Community Development 
Ministry or the Department of Tribal Welfare 
or both could in the first place take over the 
functions of health, education, commu- 
nication, and cultural promotion and 
preservation, unless other services are willing 
to give their full benefit to the tribals, giving 
up step-motherly attitudes towards them. 


Administration in the Forest Area+-The 
administrator in the forest functions in 
cultural and geographical isolation. He 
controls “distances” without communications. 
He is an apostle or an ambassador of another 
cultural pattern and has to demonstrate 
sympathy, wisdom, and organising ability. He 
may have a philosophy or outlook of his own, 
but he has to accept totally the policies of the 
government. He has to be a friend and guide, 
helping the tribals to enrich their heritage of 
skills, folklore, etc. Such administrators 
require special training in human geography, 
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ethnology, anthropology, and tribal history. 
These subjects should form part of a training 
of public and welfare administrators, com- 
munity development authorities, and forest 
administrators. Because of the difficult nature 
of their work and environment, they need 
appreciation, recognition and reward for 
their services in adequate measure. Therefore, 
in course of time, the administrator’s service in 
tribal areas may have to be recognised in terms 
of special allowances to work in difficult and 
hazardous areas. 


The administrator in the tribal area has to 
maintain constant contact with the people; 
and, therefore, State governments should 
seriously consider the need of stability in tribal 
administration. Constant transfer of officials 
in tribal areas leads to instability of pro- 
grammes; and the simple mind of the tribals, 
accustomed to loyalty and devotion if they 
like an official, is bewildered by transfers. 

Amongst the early administrators, men like 
Thurston, Hutton, Russell, and others worked 
with and served the tribal people. Many 
Indians, unknown and known, have also 
served, and Mr. Noronho of the Madhya 
Pradesh Government is an example of one who 
chose to live with the tribals to serve them. 
Similarly, there are officials in Assam and 
other states. Recognition, rewards, and oppor- 
tunity are needed to create more tribal admi- 
nistrators, who could be recognised as social 
scientists working according to the four prin- 
ciples of success: sympathy for the people; 
knowledge of their historical and cultural 
background, problems and needs; identifica- 
tion with the cause of tribal and forest deve- 
lopment; and dedication of life, if possible, in 
order to enrich a historical people whose true 
heritage is yet inadequately known to the 
the people of India as a whole. 


Need of Co-ordination—A new stage 
emerges in the tribal areas as the community 
project authorities enter these regions. The 
role of this new authority, the department of 
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tribal welfare, the department of forestry, 
and the departments of health, education 
and social welfare must be so clearly defined 
that the tribal areas could possess an inte- 
grated administration with maximum co- 
operation between all these departments. The 
task of these departments will be to release 
the initiative and energy of the tribals them- 
selves, and harness tribal authority, social 
organisation and community effort to 
achieve the development of economy and the 
improvement of social health. 


The People’s Agency.—The government 
has not worked with the tribals alone. 
Missionaries, both Indian and foreign, have 
devoted their entire lives to work amongst 
them in forest areas. Tallest amongst them, 
perhaps, was the late revered Thakkar Bapa 
who created the Adimjati Sevak Sangh. The 
President of the Indian Union has given the 
good news that a new organisation to provide 
for the maintenance of families of workers 
whose lives are devoted to the tribals is to be 
soon brought into existence. The foundation 
of love, the value of service, and the sacrifice 
of these missionaries cannot be denied. Yet 
three fundamentals have to be achieved to 
make this valuable contribution really bene- 
ficial to the tribals. The danger of philoso- 
phical and metaphysical obsessions, absence 
of adequate knowledge of problems and 
methods, and introduction of unwise or 
inadequate programmes are real dangers to 
tribal development and culture. The effort 
of the private agencies and the state agencies 
must be effectively co-ordinated to produce 
intensive co-operation and co-ordination of 
human and material resources. The tribals 
must voluntarily accept without any feeling 
of imposition what is offered to them in 
friendship and goodwill for the development 
of forest economy, as well as for the welfare 
of the community, tribe and culture. 


The Rehabilitation of the Forest.—The 
consequences of the past on the forest of today 
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have to be impartially assessed in each forest 
area. If this is accompanied by a general 
survey of life and economy of the tribals in 
the same area, a suitable plan of development 
could emerge. Botanists, zoologists, and 
trained foresters with imagination are needed 
in the chief reserve forest areas. 


Wild Life Economy.—The National Wild 
Life Protection Board should carry their 
knowledge and programmes to the tribal 
people. Animal and bird life can yet survive, 
and partial restoration of hunting and: a wise 
use of the animal and the bird, dead or alive, 
can yet have economic potentialities. The 
task of keeping the cycle of life ever moving 
for reproduction was known to the old 
hunters. A revival and rebirth of the forest 
animal and bird, and the hunter and 
forester; and a revival of rational hunting— 
this should be an imperative immediate objec- 
tive of community development projects in 
tribal areas. 


Timber Economy.—Timber economy of a 
commercial forest is a highly profitable eco- 
nomy which is very unlike agricultural 
economy. Our great reserve forests could 
become properly organised economic units 
with their technical personnel and managers. 
It has been previously suggested that the right 
of the tribals to a fair share in this economy 
should be recognised. This includes ar 
minimum wage, right of exploitation of forest 
products, facilities for marketing products 
including co-operative organisation of trans- 
port, development of communications to 
promote forest and tribal economy simulta- 
neously, and systematic social education to 
teach methods of cultivation, gathering, 
preservation, marketing, etc. 


The Auction System.—The exploitation of 
forest timber with the help of auctioneers and 
forest contractors may have offered economic 
advantages to the government; but the 
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system has never been appreciated by tribal 
communities anywhere. The contractor often 
resorted to exploitation of the tribal commu- 
nity, as he is always willing to work for his 
own interest and benefit at the cost of the 
government and the tribals. 


This method is not particularly suitable to 
the socialist economy of the welfare state, and 
measures have already been taken to create 
co-operative societies and to transfer the 
benefit from a single individual to the entire 
local community. The auction and “thekedar” 
system should be ended throughout the 
country as soon as possible. Co-operative 
societies managed by reliable trustees could 
devise ways to help and educate the tribals 
during a brief period of transition during 
which education is given to the tribals to 
manage their own economic affairs. 


Grassland Economy.—The tribals invari- 
ably occupy hillsides and slopes. If there is 
adequate moisture and even a small soil 
covering, grass could be cultivated to main- 
tain the soil, aid soil recovery and provide 
pastures for cattle; or create a scope for goat 
breeding in certain areas. Grass pastures can 
be sometimes developed in the midst of 
forests, and controlled grazing could be orga- 
nised in a systematic manner in project 
development areas. Intensive and expert 
attention is needed to promote the right kind 
of grass in suitable tribal areas. ae 


Agriculture in Tribal Areas.—Reference 
has been made to the problem of shifting 
cultivation where peculiar problems are come 
across, because tribals occupy hilly areas and 
marginal lands which are victims of erosion. 
They grow crops traditionally suited to tribal 
areas, and if they cultivate new crops, then 


difficult problems of a cash and exchange 


economy arise. The solution of their eco- 
nomic difficulties lies in giving them an 
increasing share in forest economy, the deve- 
lopment of new agricultural settlements for 


co-operative living, and the development of 
hillside agriculture and terrace cultivation. 


Animal Husbandry.—Cattle farming is 
noticed on plateaus or grasslands on the foot- 
hills of mountain ranges; otherwise the tribals 
do not own many cattle due to the terrain 
and inadequate water supply. Poultry and bee. 
keeping could enrich their food supply 
supplemented by pig and goat. They 
also practise fishing in streams and in inland 
water patches. In certain areas, tribals are 
better fed than their brothers in the plains 
because of their healthy eating habits. 


Irrigation.—Water supply is a most serious 
problem in most of the tribal areas, especially 
during the hot summer months. Often there 
is only one well in a village, and pits are 
dug to find drinking water. Lift irrigation 
and a more abundant use of streams by con- 
struction of weirs, etc., could improve the 
situation in certain areas. The development 
budget for tribal areas should give the highest 
priority to the problem of water and irriga- 
tion under the heading of “local and small 
irrigation projects”. 

Forest Products and Tribal Crafts —The 
raw materials in the forests have to be dis- 
covered and gathered, processed and 
consumed; or sold to supplement the family 
economy. Both men and women in tribal 
areas have leisure, energy, and a fondness for 
walking and backwoodsmanship. They are 
already gathering fruits, roots and locally 
used articles and herbs. Some of the forest 
products could be improved, and distribution 
to the larger markets through co-operatives 
could bring better prices to the tribals. 


The tribal has a rich aesthetic sense. He 
has artistic skill and creative abilities. There- 
fore, the use of stone, wood and clay alone 
can create a number of tribal crafts which can 
keep him occupied and serve the purpose of 
a self-sufficient, barter, and even market 
economy. Brickmaking, pottery, basketry, 
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beekeeping, carpentry, wood-carving, stone- 
masonry, and even sculpture can make a most 
useful contribution to his economic life. 


Health—tThe health problem of forest 
areas is closely related to climate, water, and 
the existence of abundant vegetation. Over 
and above special diseases like leprosy, yaws 
and V.D. which exist in forest areas, malaria 
takes a heavy toll of tribal life, and special 
and concentrated measures are needed to 
eliminate mosquitoes. It is not too easy to 
create a medical service for a small and 
scattered population in a vast area, and a 
mobile dispensary is hardly useful when com- 
munications are not developed and vast areas 
are inaccessible during the monsoon. A 
maternity service, treatment of special 
diseases, eradication of mosquitoes, and 
improvement of drinking water are the 
special needs of a health programme. 

Education in Forest 
zoologists, and botanists develop their sciences 
in city lecture halls, class-rooms, laboratories, 
and libraries. It is 
‘developed an efficient “extension service” to 
go to the people. Even illiterate people have 
infinite capacity to become interested and 
learn the elementary fundamentals of their 
tich environment. Education in tribal areas 
is yet of the universal, more or less class-room 
variety. Regional modification of the school 
system in forest areas could lead to quicker 
achievement of the unchallengeable objectives 
of “basic” education. Elements of botany, 
ability to recognise plants and grow trees, 
protect vegetation, and teaching children the 
infinite uses of the plant world and inexhaus- 
tible forest products can make education 
practical and useful to forest youth. 


Areas.— Geologists, 


time the universities 


A day nursery can be a true nursery in 
the forest area; and the child can be given 
an orientation to forest living from the 
earliest years. The Government of India has 
thoughtfully assisted a special experimental 
programme in the tribal areas of Madhya 
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Pradesh, and the Indian Council of Child 
Welfare has initiated a project with the 
co-operation of the Department of Tribal 
Welfare of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, and the Vanvasi Seva Mandal. In 
these day nurseries the child is properly fed 
and looked after, and it is helped to live an 
active life amongst trees and plants in the 
company of animals and birds. It is possible 
for the forest child to grow up to love the 
forest, and live and work in it, enriching its 
own life, preserving its tribal culture, and 
enriching the nation at the same time. 


Basic Education.—The primary school may 
almost destroy the character and qualities of 
tribal children; while basic education can 
help the training of the child for a creative, 
prosperous and active life in the forest and 
hilly tracts, Child art and crafts should ceutre 
round clay, wood, and stone; and modelling, 
wood-carving, and stone-masonry could be 
learnt together with carpentry, basket making, 
brick-laying, pottery, and other crafts. Deep 
enthusiasm and creative learning to suit the 
needs of forest and mountain communities 
are possible if the major tribal dialects are not 
destroyed, and the child learns in the mother 
tongue in its first years of life, using an 
invented Devanagri script for its own dialect. 

Post-Basic Forest Schools—The post-basic 
forest school must exist in a small natural 
forest area, and it can serve as the basis of 
community life. This small natural forest 
school can co-exist with the larger reserve 
forest in the vicinity to which there is limited 
and controlled access. 

The post-basic school must give a two- 
year training to youth in forestry, animal 
husbandry, vegetable gardening and _horti- 
culture, agriculture and tribal crafts together 
with language study, arithmetic, geography, 
nature study and history. The post-basic school 
could also prepare tribal youth to serve as 
teachers, co-operators, and village workers in 
community development programmes. 
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In this article, the co-authors, who are qualified to speak on the subject of school social 
worker and education, lay stress on the fact that school social work in the West plays an 
important role in the education system and school social worker is never belittled as an alicu 
but is treated as a member of the team. The writers are of the opinion that in the fast-changing 
philosophy of education and in the light of the cataclysmic socio-economic changes a need 
for grafting school social work on the school curriculum is urgently felt. 


Miss Batliwalla is attached to the offices of the Parsi Panchayet, Bombay, and 
Miss Keravala to the Bombay State Women’s Council Child Guidance Clinic. 


Introduction—School social work is a 
product of the evolution in the fields of social 
work and education. Having its roots in 
visiting teachers, today it has found a distinct 
place for itself in both the fields in the Western 
countries where school social work is consi- 
dered an integral part of the education system 
and school social worker is looked upon as a 
member of a team, composed of various 
disciplines in the school setting. In brief, it 
can be said that school social work practice 
_in Western countries is in tune with the social 
work philosophy on the one hand and 
philosophy of education on the other. 


In India, school social work is in an 
embryonic stage of development. While it 
has at least found a place in the curriculum 
of the school of social work, at the most in 
the field of education it has just touched the 
fringes. However, with our changing socio- 
economic order and with the evolution that 
is taking place in our education policy and 
philosophy, a need for ‘a sort’ of service is felt 
by the educationists, but still the ground is not 
quite ready to work on a level with our collea- 
gues in the West. The issue is not whether 
we need such specialised service or not, and, 
whether the school social work should at all 
function on that level. The answer to the 
former is yes. Our schools require school social 
work as an integral part of its system as 
schools in western countries do. — As 


regards the latter question, the problem is 
whether school social work can function on 
that high level as in Western countries. 


This school is one of the first in India to 
initiate a part-time school social work project 
in its setting. We are aware of our draw- 
backs and feel that our difficulties are not 
unique, and thus, would like to share them 
with our colleagues in the field. All through 
the project, we have followed the basic 
philosophy behind the techniques of social 
work, viz., accepting the client (in this case, 
the entire institution) where the client is, and 
have worked at the client’s pace. 


Without sounding pessimistic, we feel that 
school social work has a long way to go 
before it can function even on a generic level. 
To talk of school social worker as a member 
of the team at this stage is too premature— 
when even an exchange of information 
between different disciplines, much less an 
integral functioning, is so badly lacking. Still 
we feel that school social work has an 
important part to play in the education of 
our youth, for education in the twentieth 
century extends much beyond the teaching 
of three R’s. If our educationists wish to 
achieve their aim and practise the philosophy 
of education they preach, they cannot afford 
to overlook the school social worker and the 
vital role school social work plays in the 
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education system. Role playing may shift in 
urban and in rural areas, but all the same, 
they have a distinct part to play. 


Background of the School.—The school 
though primarily an educational institution 
voluntarily functions as an educational-cum- 
child welfare institution in an economically 
handicapped section of the community with 
a view to enabling its pupils to develop into 
healthy responsible adult members of the 
community. The general welfare concept is 
seen in the school’s attempts to meet some 
of the unmet physical needs of the children, 
such as food, recreation and clothing, in a 
limited manner. In adopting this service, the 
school has shown an acceptance of a wider 
concept of social work on the one hand 
and of education on the other; for it 
has accepted that social work extends beyond 
meeting the bare physical needs and that 
education is more than imparting information 
and knowledge. Broadly speaking, it can be 
said that the school has put into practice the 
concept of mental health in education, and 
this is a big step forward and goes much 
beyond the narrow requirements of most of 


the educational boards of our country. 
( 


Working of the Project.—The first step in 
the working of the project was joint con- 
ferences with the authorities and principal of 
the school and the Fulbright fellow, the 
supervisor of the project and the school social 
worker, when the two disciplines got 
acquainted with the background and function 
of each other. Then the school social worker 
worked in her individual capacity and had 
regular weekly conferences with the super- 
visor. The worker’s primary approach was 
to extend help to the child by the casework 
method. 


In the initial stage, cases were referred to 
the worker in a list compiled by the principal 
and the class-teacher. Such referrals were 
based on the teacher’s concept of the child’s 
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difficulties. In almost all such referrals, the 
problem of the child as seen by the teacher 
was: “child is mischievous and destructive”. 
The underlying causes for referral being: 
“the child undermines the tone of the class 
and the general school discipline”. 


A good illustration of this is the case of 
Fali, a 12-year-old boy who was referred by 
the teacher for “being very talkative and 
attracting the attention of his class-mates”. 
The referral note further added that “he was 
in the habit of carrying tales, was well looked 
after at home.” The latter statement was 
made by the teacher, because the mother kept 
her contact and made frequent inquiries 
about Fali’s scholastic progress and behaviour 
in school. 


Work with the child soon revealed to the 
worker that the child’s attention-seeking 
behaviour was symptomatic of his very 
disturbed development. He had a high 1.Q. 
and an outstanding capacity for drawing, 
neither of which was recognised nor accepted 
by his parents. The child’s mother is a hypo- 
chondriac, is overprotective of the child as 
a reaction to neglect in infancy. The child 
himself had psychosomatic complaints and 
was prone to accidents. 


To the teachers, Fali was only a mischievous 
and destructive child, while the worker saw 
in him a case beyond the scope of school 
social work. She realised that the child 
needed deep psychotherapy and referred him 
to a child guidance centre in the community. 
A follow-up with the child guidance clinic 
showed that he was going regularly. The 
period is too short to give clinical results. This 
is just one of the examples to show the 
difference in approach of two disciplines 
evinced in the reasons for referral. 


The above case brings out the preventive 
role of the school social worker. In Fali’s case, 
it was an extremely timely referral—may be a 
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bit late. For, possibly, by firmer handling by 
the teacher and more nagging and goading by 
the mother, Fali’s symptomatic behaviour 
could have changed and relieved the teacher, 
but his basic disturbance would have gone a 
stage ahead. 


Gradually, as the service became more 
known, as the contacts between the school 
social worker, principal and teacher became 
more frequent and closer, the nature of 
referral took a different turn and became 
more meaningful to the teacher and principal. 

Piloo, a 15-year-old girl, quiet and well 
behaved, with good scholastic achievement 
had difficulty in verbal expression. The 
teacher tried to help her by constant en- 
couragement and practice but gradually the 
child got more and more dull and listless in 
class and lost her enthusiasm for studies. Her 
scholastic progress also slackened. The 
principal who was aware that there were 
some difficulties in the family discussed Piloo’s 
problem with the worker. It was felt that she 
be referred to the worker. This time the 
school social worker guided the teacher 
with referral. 


Besides referral by teachers and principal, 
there were also stray instances of self-referral 
and referral by parents. Some children sought 
her help when they became familiar with her 
presence in school and perhaps learnt from 
those seen regularly by her as one who 
accepted and helped children individually. 
The nature of help sought was rather on a 
concrete level; they wanted some activity to 
be started in the school, or wanted her to 
advocate their cause with their teachers or 
parents or both for arranging facilities similar 
to those made for their friends who were seen 
on casework basis. The worker has not had 
the opportunity of analysing these referrals. 


Referral, as it must, had a meaning for the 
child and this has a very strong bearing on 
the casework process. To some, referral was 


a threat used by the teacher for ‘not being 
what they should be’, while others did not 
know why they were referred. In the mind of 
most was “why me of all the others”. “I have 
done no wrong” or “why am I the privileged 
one”—depending on whether he took the 
referral negatively or positively. Then, of 
course, there were other co-students whe 
too must have had questions on their mind, 
and the teacher alone is the person who can 
work this through. 

A child referred for casework is a joint 
protege of the teacher and the school social 
worker. To the usual ‘parent factor’ which 
has a definite bearing on the therapeutic 
effect in casework with children is added the 
‘teacher factor’ in a school setting. Although 
the teacher herself refers the child, yet she has 
not accepted the referral like (some) mother. 
Behind her mind is the thought—‘“where 
have I failed”, and, possibily, followed 
by the challenge, “now let me see what you 
(school social worker) are going to do”. 
As a consequence, she finds it difficult to 
accept any deeper change in the child. In 
such instances, mere knowledge of mental 
hygiene is not sufficient to cross the barrier. 
The only answer is casework with the 
teachers, a task which is by no means an easy 
one for the school social worker, but the 
latter’s consolation is that the teacher is a 
transitory factor. Thus, the school social work 
programme has a meaning for and a bearing’ 
as much on ‘child in the family’ as ‘child 
in the class’. 


Conclusion and Observation.—One year is 
too short a period to evaluate the project; 
hence no attempt has been made in that 
direction. However, the very fact that a 
trained social worker has found a place in a 
high school as a social worker is a sure 
indication of certain trends in both the fields, 
social work as well as education. 

As said earlier, school social work which is 
a specialised field of social work depends on 
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the one hand on the trend and development 
in the field of social work, and on the other 
in the field of education. 


Even in the Western countries where 
specialisation in social work is at its height, 
workers in the field find a strong need for 
the general approach. In a country like India, 
this general approach appears to be the only 
one feasible and possible for the practice of 
school social work today. 


This was borne out in this project. It was 
difficult, in fact, impossible, to restrict to the 
narrow specialised field and to casework 
approach as other complementary and 
parallel services like the family and child 
welfare agencies, child guidance clinics, 
mental testing services, etc., are not suffi- 
ciently developed. These agencies exist in the 
community, but, owing to the almost ‘mass’ 
level need, intensive and adequate help could 
not be expected. The school social worker, of 
necessity, in required instances, played the 


role of a school counsellor, family caseworker, 
and/or child caseworker. 


Another big hurdle in the way was a lack 
of mental testing service within the school 
setting. The children had to be referred to 
a private child guidance clinic which meant 
preparing the child and the parent for testing 
-—no mean task as the child guidance clinic 
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and testing are not well accepted. Further, the 
paucity of community and state welfare 
services for the economically handicapped 
families considerably slowed the pace of 
therapeutic progress in the cases. 


As regards the field of education, appoint- 
ment of a member of another discipline, viz., 
social requires that both the 
disciplines have a common basic understand- 
ing of the personality development of 
children. 


worker, 


As there is a complete lag in the existing 
educational programme and the philosophy 
in understanding the individual child and his 
adaptation, in the project it boiled down to an 
added responsibility on the school social 
worker and the teaching staff. The social 
worker is forced to play the part of a teacher 
counsellor, a very delicate role. In this project, 
the school social worker, in order to fill in 
the gap, actually did play the role. It is her 
observation that where the teachers were 
understanding and accepting, the results were 
fairly adequate. 


Without sounding pessimistic, we feel that 
we have a very long way to go even to 
function on a generic level. As for team 
approach, even a mutual exchange level is 
completely absent, leave aside team approach 
on a team integration level. 
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Miss Snelling, M.A., A.M.I.A., Lecturer in Medical Social Work, Edinburgh University, 
lays stress on the necessity of training for medical social work. In her opinion, the need for 
social workers to understand other people must grow in the future. The author discusses in 
detail the plan and programme of training for medical social work. 


Much of our thinking and talking about 
professional careers for young people is 
changing. The training of the near future is 
to be largely scientific and technological. No 
doubt, I am not alone in finding this a hard 
thing to grasp. What effect this will have 
on the present scientific training and the 
people who complete it, we do not know. 
Nor what its effect will be on the other 
people, the non-scientists, nor on the other 
forms of higher education nor on the other 
professions. Shall we have to use the nation’s 
scientific needs and standards as a yardstick 
for the other? It looks as though, somehow, 
we shall. 

It is plain to us all that some people will 
still seek the humanist education and careers, 
but that they may have to do so after 
weighing up more carefully than before their 
own suitability for science or technology. In 
fact, they will still come to a humanist 
training like ours as a matter of choice, not 
drift; and this will accord with our own 
tradition. The need for our kind of training 
will be more rather than less in the future, 
because its main purpose is to learn about 
human beings and human relationships. All 
such training will have a special responsi- 
bility towards students who will become the 
fellow citizens and the friends of scientists and 
technologists. However science may alter our 
attitudes and ways of living, the need for us 
to understand other people, and consequently 
ourselves, must grow rather than diminish in 
our world. This is not a remote goal for 
tomorrow; it is already today’s goal. 


Medical social workers deal with the 
personal and social problems of illness, and 
we use a social work method which combines 
study and planning with a personal relation- 
ship; a relationship, that is, with the sick 
person or his family which enables them to 
be as active as they reasonably can be in 
meeting these problems. While our study and 
planning certainly make use of many sources 
of understanding and many resources for 
helping, our main tool for all purposes is 
always the face to face interview between our 
client (or another relevant person) and 
ourselves. Our students, both men and 
women, have to become sensitive and flexible 
interviewers, and discriminating thinkers in 
between interviews. We cannot teach students 
this; we can only help them to learn and to 
become. It helps me and it may help you to 
think of it in two parts—the pre-clinical and 
the clinical, rather like medical education. 


The pre-clinical is the social study quali- 
fication offered now by about twenty British 
universities. It is offered at three levels: 
undergraduate, leading to a degree; post- 
graduate; non-graduate, leading to a certifi- 
cate or diploma. All these levels are 
acceptable for future almoners. Generally 
speaking, the usual university entrance 
requirements hold good for social study 
entrants, and the universities are their own 
safest guides to these; many will not admit 
students under nineteen, many require 
broader experience than academic alone. The 
shortest time that can be spent on the 
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pre-clinical phase, by a student who has done 
no other university work, is two years. 


The subjects for this phase are generally 
psychology, philosophy, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, history and public administra- 
tion usually taught with a social slant. 
Practical work is done, not as training in 
social work, but rather as laboratory work 
bringing to life the class-room studies of local 
conditions and social services. It is shared 
by many students seeking different future 
careers in the social field. These students, of 
all ages and all experiences, are usually a 
colourful and resourceful group. 


The clinical training, which we call the 
professional training, occupies the following 
year. This is offered at four places 
now: The Institute of Almoners (centred on 
but not confined to London and with much 
the largest intake of students) ; The London 
School of Economics; Birmingham Univer- 
sity (for graduates only) ; Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. The number of universities offering 
these courses is likely to grow in future. All 
are in arts faculties. In some the almoners 
are working with other casework students. 
The courses quoted prepare students for 
professional registration with the Institute 
of Almoners. 


These professional courses all attempt a 
careful combining of theoretical and practical 
study, the practical somewhat outweighing 
the theoretical in timing. We attempt rather 
than achieve always, but we keep our eye 
on this complicated business of co-ordination. 
For practical work, the students work in 
hospitals or clinics with their own cases, in 
co-operation with doctors and nurses; they 
are carefully supervised by the training 
almoners whose methods are rather those of 
consultants than of demonstrators. Students 
learn by doing; the aim is that they do in 
their own way, the almoners helping them 
to do as well as possible. 


The theoretical work falls into three 
subjects: social work and especially casework; 
human behaviour; medical information. As 
far as possible, teaching material is related 
to the kinds of case situation with which 
students are dealing concurrently in prac- 
tical work. 


The fact that training depends much on 
individual teaching and study in small groups 
makes for more adaptability in meeting 
varied needs than might be possible in large 
classes. This is the more necessary with 
students who range widely in age and in 
previous experience. 


Students have to perform adequately in 
both sides of courses, practical and theore- 
tical. By the end, they are reckoned ready 
for the responsibilities of a junior almoner, 
and it is hoped that they will continue to 
grow as professional workers through their 
working lives. 


We are not sure where their working lives 
may lead them; whether out of the hospital, 
for instance. The training bodies are aware 
of this, and students are helped to acquire 
a basic professional equipment of principles 
and of method which will last through much 
adapting and refining. 


Students have to be able to cope with 
university study and examinations; and those 
who just crawl through are usually not 
admitted to the professional courses, because 
they would probably not complete them 
successfully. They need to be in contact with 
reality most of the time; for instance, their 
observation of ordinary people and ordinary 
situations should be reliable. Students who 
are imaginative towards people usually do 
better than the very active and the very 
practical; though the two extremes tend to 
grow towards each other in training. How- 
ever, the very imaginative need to have a 
concern to do something helpful for people 
and they also need some basic practical 
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ability for getting themselves to the right 
place at the right time on most prearranged 
occasions. Students who are always becoming 
involved in the affairs of others may have 
better training potentialities than those who 
habitually hold back from other people’s 
concerns. 


It is expected that students will encounter, 
during the professional training, many 
ordinary problems of growing up in them- 
selves, which may be heightened by the 
pressures of practical work. Problems, for 
instance, of their attitudes to older people, or 
to authority, or to people in very distressing 
situations or with different moral ideas. Of 
course, it is not just young people who may 
need help here; most of us have some area 
of personal growing up which lagged behind, 
and which is shown up by certain cases. Only 
if similar difficulties are outstanding are they 
perhaps an indication that social work 
training will be unsuitable. 


It will be seen that no stress is put on basic 


and full personal stability as a necessity. 


Many good social workers are not all stable 
to that extent in themselves. But the most 
stable part of them can be gathered together 
and can produce a good and stable perfor- 
mance in social work, and in training for social 
work. Of course, it is hard to define the 
amount of instability that is all right, and 
the amount that is not. Possibly, we should 
never get any candidates if we asked for 


full stability. 


Most young people of today will marry 
while young. For the women, this raises 
questions of returning later to work, when 
their families are growing up. Many married 
almoners do not stop working until their first 
baby comes. We are hoping to have some of 
them back in a professional post. Like those 
returning to work today, they will need a 
short spell for reorientation, but their interim 
experience of life and their continued 


contacts with human beings, albeit in a 
different context, will mean that they are 
likely to return rather enriched than rusty. 
There cannot be many professions where 
time-out for family life can make so little 
dislocation for resuming a career. 


It has been asked whether medical social 
work provides sufficient stimulus for the 
student of very superior intelligence; whether 
it is not a waste of time and a dead-end for 
such a person. But it is a very stimulating 
experience of working with such people as 
almoner students. It is deplorable that 
relatives and teachers try to discourage 
candidates from coming forward for training. 
Like everyone else, they need the other 
qualities which will make them potential 
social workers. Given those, their intellectual 
ability increases beyond measure both their 
achievement and their satisfaction in social 
work. Their vision of the possibilities, 
whether in clinical work or in research or 
teaching, keeps moving forward, and they 
can go on from one strength always to a next. 
Medical social work can continue to engage 
their full capacities and it can give them 
enough to bite on for an indefinite time. 


Should would-be almoners take a degree? 
Is it worth doing so when a social study 
certificate is as acceptable to the training 
bodies? If a degree, should it be in social 
studies, or in a subject of choice followed 
by a post-graduate social studies course? 
These questions are often asked. In the first 
place, certificates are generally acceptable 
except at one centre. For some students, the 
choice between degree and _ certificate 
courses is limited by shortage of money or 
other external realities. For those who really 
have the choice, they will always take the 
course in which they will do their own best 
work. Degree courses and certificate courses 
are planned to meet rather different needs 
in the students. Some who will stumble 
along miserably as degree students will grow 
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and bloom as vocationally oriented certificate 
students. The student who needs _ the 
peculiarly academic “stretching” of a degree 
course tends to feel frustrated and cramped 
in a certificate course. Many schools are 
particularly helpful in advising on the possi- 
bilities for their pupils, and here their know- 
ledge is unique. University social study 
departments also reckon to set aside staff 
time for interviewing prospective students 
and sorting out just such points. 


There is no doubt that, other things being 
equal, it is worthwhile to enter the profession 
of medical social work holding a degree, 
whatever its subject. The graduate’s method 
of selecting and handling material for study 
is especially apt for daily use in casework. 
Certain appointments are available primarily 
to graduates, for instance, appointments with 
strong medical school interests. For work or 
study abroad, a degree is accepted as a 
known qualification, whereas a certificate 
may provoke question and argument. 


Candidates for admission make applica- 
tions during the final stages of the social study 
courses. By then they are already a pre- 
selected group. They and we are in touch 
with university staff who know them already, 
and who have advised them individually 
about professional trainings. As you would 
therefore expect, we are able to admit to a 
professional course, somewhere, most of the 
students who apply. In the two training 
years, 1954-56, the average figures for the 
three courses then available for almoners 
show that 77 per cent. of all the people who 
applied were offered vacancies in one course 
or more. We admit people who seem to us 
to have a reasonable chance of completing 
a course successfully. You will realise that 
we have already done our best to equate the 
successful completion of a course with a 
successful  beginner’s performance as a 
qualified worker in the field of medical 


social work. 
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In two years, 1954-56, the average number 
was not high, about 5 per cent. That is, 
95 per cent. of those who started training 
completed it successfully. This is probably 
as it should be, when care was taken to admit 
only “likely risks”. This figure of 5 per cent. 
includes withdrawals through sickness and 
reasons, as well as_ the 


other personal 


unsuccessful students. 


At present, Local Education Authorities 
(L. E. As.) outweigh all other sources, in- 
cluding families, as providers for fees and 
maintenance. The majority of students are 
grant-aided. For social study courses and for 
other degree courses, L. E. As. and state 
scholarships are the only official resources. 
For the professional year, the L. E. As. take 
the main load, and limited funds from 
Central Government are at present available 
for students to whom the L. E. As. refuse 
grants and who can prove financial hardship. 
It is possible to finance the final year there- 
fore, but certainly some students have trouble 
over the non-graduate social study courses. 
There is another kind of trouble for the 
younger students who could call on family 
funds but who prefer not to for personal 
reasons; this is a different kind of problem 
which is unlikely to be met straightforwardly 
by grant-aid at present. 


Of course, another money question is inte- 
resting too—salaries. At present, Whitley 
Council scales range from £435 to £850. 
For a majority the range is £515 to £675. 
While no one is naive enough to expect to 
make big money in social work, we are not 
reconciled to our salary scales, nor are we 
idle over them. 


Now, what of the future? Looking as far 
forward as we can, the demand for more 
almoners promises to persist. We are very 
unlikely to become unemployed. 


We cannot know now what kind of work 
will be wanted from us in 1976. Shall we 
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continue to supply direct service to sick 
people? And if so, where? In the hospital, 
the public health department, the general 
medical practice or the community service 
centre? Or, shall we provide mainly a con- 
sultant service to members of other profes- 
sions who themseives retain the direct contact 
with the client, whoever he is? Or something 
different again? Shall we be caught up with 
services to groups rather than to individuals 
and their families? What realignments in 
social work itself lie just ahead? Big ones, 
surely; and how disappointed we should be if 
they were not big. We expect to take an 
active part in finding good answers to these 
questions. 


And then, there is another range of 
questions. Social workers nevertheless know 
now a good deal about the behaviour and 
feelings of human beings in trouble, and 
about ways of helping them. This is valuable 
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knowledge, valuable to a wider community 
than our daily working group. We have to 
find ways of passing on that knowledge to the 
right people at the right time in the right 
way. We have a responsibility to mankind 
to do this. 


The social workers who will join others 
to carry through some of this exciting future 
are in training now. It would be foolish for 
the training bodies to fuss to equip them with 
all the detailed knowledge necessary, when 
we cannot know what it is. We are making 
great efforts to help them to acquire a firm 
grasp of principles and a flexible working 
method. We are not well satisfied with our 
own methods here. We are hard at work on 
them, all the time. Of course, what will do 
us more good than anything is a steady supply 
of good students. They are the people to 
promote training standards. 


by courtesy, The Almone) 
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To provide a succinct account of the work of the man who, on the one hand, has 
been almost obsequiously worshipped by his adherents, and, on the other hand, has been 
ridiculed and disparaged and even execrated with much venom and bitterness by his 


adversaries is a task that besets almost insurmountable difficulties. 


But for the fact that 


Indian writers and editors have remained almost totally indifferent to the birth centenary of 
Freud, so enthusiastically celebrated in the West, the writer would not have ventured upon such 
a difficult task. This article, therefore, is a rather belated but sincere appraisal and appreciation 


of Freud’s contribution to human knowledge. 


Mr. Subhash Chandra is attached to the Department of Philosophy, University 


College of Arts, Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh. 


According to Freud: “The analytical 
theory of the neuroses is based upon three 
ground-pillars: the recognition of (1) repres- 
sion, (2) the importance of the sexual acts 
and (3) transference”.1 We may add to this 
the theory of the unconscious in which Freud 
has probed into the obscurest and hitherto 
inaccessible recesses of the human mind. In 
the interest of clarity, we shall begin our 
exposition of the system which Freud founded 
with the study of the aetiological importance 
of sexual life. ’ 

The theory of instincts is, as it were, the 
mythology of psychoanalysis. Originally, 
Freud conceived of instincts under two broad 
categories, viz., the ego instincts (the instincts 
of self-preservation, hunger, etc.), and the 
libidinal instincts (primarily sex instinct). 
All internal conflict was the result of clashes 
between these two compartments of instincts. 
Later, however, Freud modified his theory 
upon confronting an all pervasive tendency 
to destroy and be destroyed. He now con- 
joined the ego instincts and the libidinal 
instincts under the concept of eros in 
contradistinction to the destructive or the 
narcissistic instinct. Narcissus, as we know, 
was a handsome Greek youth who fell 
violently in love with his own reflection in 


the transparent water of a pool and was 
transformed into a flower bending over the 
water. Hence narcissistic instincts are those 
which satisfy themselves by precipitating the 
end of one’s life. Eros, on the other hand, 
creates, preserves, and prolongs life. Narcis- 
sistic instincts perpetually strive to draw us 
to the vicinity of death, whereas, the erotic 
instincts affirm life and serve its end by 
means of self-preservation and the propaga- 
tion and perpetuation of the species. Eros 
aims at unifying, integrating, and ensembling 
the manifold facets of life; the aim of the 
death instincts is to disjoin, disintegrate, and 
disperse things. The ultimate aim of the 
death or the narcissistic instinct is to reduce 
living things to an inorganic state, a state 
of torpor and immobility. The nature of life 
is the consequence of the functioning of eros 
and the death instinct in conjunction or 
disjunction with each other. These two 
instincts are opposed to, or interfused with, 
each other at every form and function of 
life. Thus, eating is a destruction of an object 
with the eventual aim of assimilating it, and 
the sexual act, perhaps the most intimate 
union, has the appearance of an act of 
corporeal pugnacity! To adduce Freud: “Our 
speculation then supposes that this eros is at 





1Sigmund Freud, “Psychoanalysis: Freudian School,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 673. 











work from the beginnings of life, manifesting 
itself as the ‘life-instinct’ in contradistinction 
to the ‘death-instinct’ which developed 
through the animation of the inorganic. It 
endeavours to solve the riddle of life by the 
hypothesis of these two instincts striving with 
each other from the very beginning.’ This 
does not, by any means, imply that Freud 
did not recognise any other subsidiary 
instincts. Thus he writes: “It is possible to 
distinguish an indeterminate number of 
instincts and in common practice this is in 
fact done. For us, however, the important 
question arises whether we may not be able 
to derive all these various instincts from a 
few fundamental ones.”* 


We may now peruse the salient features 
of the Freudian view of sex which, as we have 
seen, occupies a position of paramount 
importance in the edifice of Freudianism. 
Freud initiated a radical departure from the 
conventional description and definition of sex 
by asserting that sex does not make its 
appearance for the first time at puberty, but is 
present, though in a nascent form, from early 
infancy. Perhaps, no other theory of Freud 
has been the object of such indignant and 
persistent attack as this theory which extends 
sexuality to early infancy. Sigmund Freud 
arrived at this theoretical innovation as a 
result of massive and convincing analytical 
experience. Much misunderstanding and pre- 
judice will be dispelled if we stress that by 
sexuality Freud did not mean genitality. He 
questioned the validity of the definition of 
sexuality which restricts its scope solely to the 
act which conforms to normal copulation 
leading to procreation. This definition, 
ratiocinated Freud, excludes even such 
palpable sexual activity as osculation from 
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its scope, to say nothing of numerous sexual 
abnormalities, including such widely pre- 
valent ones as homosexuality. These may 
not coincide with the socially approved norm 
of sexuality, but, all the same, they are sexual 
activities, both in form and in content. Above 
all, Freud was constrained to repudiate any 
definition of sexuality exclusively as genita- 
lity, because it spares no room for sexual 
behaviour among children as they are 
genitally immature. Freud observes: “That 
children should have no sexual life—sexual 
excitement, needs, and gratification of a sort 
—but that they suddenly acquire these things 
in the years between twelve and fourteen 
would be, apart from any observations at all, 
biologically just as impossible, indeed, non- 
sensical, as to suppose that they are born 
without genital organs which first begin to 
sprout at the age of puberty. What does 
actually awake in them at this period is the 
reproductive function, which then makes 
use for its own purposes of material lying to 
hand in body and mind.”* The authors of 
social custom, conventions, and codes seem 
to have been conscious of the fact of infantile 
sexuality, for almost every civilised society 
has framed numerous, direct or indirect, rules 
censuring any manifestation of infantile 
sexuality, and severely reprimanding the 
transgressor. Moreover, it is very strange that 
the very persons who vehemently and unequi- 
vocally dismiss the idea of infantile sexuality 
are the last to relax educative measures 
against any expression of infantile sexuality— 
or, as they put it, ‘knavish tricks’. 


The sexual life of any normal individual. 
according to Freud, traverses four phases or 
stages. The first three phases of the sexual 
life of an individual are characterised by 











°Sigmund a Beyond the Pleasure Principle. London: International Psychoanalytic Press, 
1912, p. 79. 
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Freud as the pre-genital phases. The genital 
phase is the fourth and culminating stage. 
Each of these phases utilises a particular part 
of the human organism peculiar to itself, for 
obtaining sexual (and not genital, except in 
the final phase) satisfaction. These parts of 
body are characterised as erotogenic zones 
in the Freudian nomenclature. The first phase 
is called the oral phase, because the erotogenic 
zone is mouth, as the infant is nourished 
through the mouth. This is followed by the 
anal-sadistic phase in which the teeth and 
muscles are the erotogenic zones. Thirdly, we 
have the phallic phase, in which penis attains 
an overwhelming prominence. Lastly, the 
individual arrives at genital phase, and this 
usually corresponds with the time of puberty. 
The first three stages are basically nascent 
and rudimentary. They are not sharply 
defined and determined phases. As Freud has 
put it: “It would be a mistake to suppose 
that these three phases succeed one another 
in a clear-cut fashion: one of them may 


appear in addition to another, they may over- 
Jap one another, they may be present 
simultaneously.”> The satisfaction and com- 
plete organisation of the sexual function is 
attained only when the fourth phase has 
been reached. 


We need dilate only on one more peculiar 
feature of the Freudian views of sex. 
According to Freud, the infantile sexual 
impulses are nipped in the bud, usually at the 
age of five when a period of latency ensues, 
lasting until puberty. This period of latency is 
peculiar to man alone and no other organism. 
In the course of this period, the moral and 
the social ideals and attitudes are formed in 
the individual. But latency does not mean 
cessation of all sexual activity. Sigmund 
Freud observes: “This latency period, how- 
ever, may be absent; nor does it necessarily 
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entail an interruption of sexual activities and 
sexual interests over the whole field.”® 


The division of human mind into con- 
scious, preconscious, and unconscious con- 
stitutes another landmark in the Freudian 
scheme of things. These are functional 
agencies or systems whose interrelations may 
be defined in spatial terms, without corres- 
ponding reference, of course, to the actual 
anatomy of the brain. In other words, this 
classification of human mind into conscious, 
preconscious, and unconscious is a working 
model, a conceptual framework, and not a 
factual compartmentalisation coincident with 
any part of the physiological structure of the 
brain. Freud characterises this as the topo- 
graphical method of approach. With this 
preface to guard us from vitiating the 
Freudian contribution to this perpetually 
elusive part of psychology, we may embark 
upon a discussion of these three pivotal terms. 


The unconscious, according to Freud, is the 
latent storehouse of all repressed tendencies. 
desires, and volitions. These desires, primarily 
of the sexual nature, fail to obtain necessary 
gratification as they often go counter to the 
established social norms or moral codes. 
These desires then, are banished from the 
conscious field of functions, but they are not 
annihilated. They are merely pushed and 
relegated to the obscurity of the unconscious. 
There, in the innermost recesses of the uncon- 
scious, these victims of social and moral 
repression eagerly look for any opportunity 
of appearing on the stage of the conscious 
life. We shall, a little later, see how these 
repressed tendencies appear in our dreams 
when the moral self relaxes its vigilance. 
These repressed wishes often succeed in 
making their existence felt by circuitous and 
devious routes. Freud in his highly interesting 
book, Psychopathology of Everyday Life. 


‘Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis. London: Hogarth Press, 1949, p. 14. 
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supplies numerous instances of the expression 
of unconscious motivations in slips of the 
tongue, in forgetting of proper names and 
foreign words, in errors in reading and 
writing, in forgetting of impressions and 
resolutions, and in symptomatic and 
fortuitous actions. These lapses, almost 
invariably, were associated with obnoxious 
sexual demands, and therefore, were repressed. 
The unconscious, as we have seen, is the 
reservoir of these repressed impulses. In the 
unconscious, no neat order or arrangement 
prevails. It is a region conspicuous by the 
absence of any meaningful control or regu- 
larity. “The governing laws of logic have no 
sway in the unconscious,” declares Freud, “it 
might be called the kingdom of the illogical. 
Impulses with contrary aims exist side by side 
in the unconscious without any call being 
made for an adjustment between them.’ 


Apart from this polarity of conscious and 
unconscious systems, we obtain a third system, 
the preconscious as well. In a striking passage 
Freud has defined these three systems in a 
refreshingly luculent language. “The uncon- 
scious system may therefore be compared to 
a large anteroom, in which the various 
mental excitations are crowding upon one 
another, like individual beings. Adjoining this 
is a second, smaller apartment, a sort of 
reception room, in which consciousness 
resides. But on the threshold between the two 
there stands a personage with the office of 
door-keeper, who examines the various 
mental excitations, censors them, and denies 
them admittance to the reception room when 
he disapproves of them. . . . The excitations in 
the unconscious, in the antechamber, are not 
visible to consciousness, which is of course in 
the other room, so to begin with they remain 
unconscious. When they have pressed forward 
to the threshold and been turned back by 





*Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychonalysis. London: Hogarth Press, 1949, p. 31. 
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the door-keeper, they are incapable of 
becoming conscious; we call them then 
repressed. But even those excitations which 
are allowed over the threshold do not neces- 
sarily become conscious; they can only become 
so if they succeed in attracting the eye of 
consciousness. This second chamber therefore 
may be suitably called the preconscious 
system. The door-keeper is what we have 
learnt to know as resistance in our attempts in 
analytic treatment to loosen the repressions.””* 
Elsewhere, in the same book, Freud describes 
the door-keeper as the censor or censorship. 
It is, however, necessary to point out that this 
classification of mind into conscious, precon- 
scious and unconscious is neither absolute nor 
permanent. The preconscious often, of its own 
accord, becomes conscious; what is uncon- 
scious can, as a result of analytic assaults at 
surmounting resistances, become conscious. 


Freud was soon constrained to introduce 
another set of concepts of capital importance. 
In the course of psychoanalytical work, 
Freud was baffled to discover that most of 
his patients were not conscious of the resis- 
tances they were offering to the psychoanaly- 
tical efforts at unravelling the sources of all 
neuroses. We shall, a little later, consider the 
various types of resistances. It will suffice 
here to remark that, loosely speaking, all 
neuroses are caused by the frustration of 
morally reprehensible and socially obnoxious 
motivations; and the patients resist any 
attempt at understanding the root-cause of 
trouble, for that would lay bare the heinous 
or obscene nature of their desires and 
volitions. The fact that the patients were 
quite unaware of the resistances they were 
offering compelled Freud to recognise that the 
ego, or the conscious system, was partly un- 
conscious as well. This unconscious part of 
the ego Freud, borrowing a term coined by 


8Sigmund Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psychonalysis. London: Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
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Nietzsche, called the id. The id is the most 
obscure and inaccessible part of our perso- 
nality. The id represents all our instincts de- 
nuded of the social and moral coverings. The 
id stands adamantly for the satisfaction of our 
innate needs at any cost. The id is “a cauldron 
of seething excitement”. The id recognises 
no values, no morality, no social desirability. 
It merely insists on the satisfaction of 
its primitive and aboriginal propensities. 
“In the id there is nothing corresponding 
to the idea of time, no recognition of the 
passage of time, and....no alteration 
of mental processes by the passage of 
time. Conative impulses....are virtually 
immortal and are preserved for whole decades 
as though they had only recently occurred.”® 
The laws of logic, especially, the law of 
contradiction, are, as in the case of the 
unconscious system, conspicuous by their 
absence. The primary quality of the id is, 
however, that of being unconscious. 
Originally, of course, there was nothing but 
the id; the ego was a subsequent development 
out of the id as a result of the perpetual 
‘impact of the external world. With the dawn 
of civilisation, most of the demands of the id 
were, at first, curtailed and restrained and, 
then, curbed and repressed. Any defiance of 
the social and moral regulations, it is evident, 
will incur hostile social reaction which will 
be detrimental to the safety and well-being 
of the organism. Therefore, a part of the id 
was gradually transformed into the ego. Just 
as the id is unconscious, so the ego belongs 
to the realm of the preconscious. The ego 
has to serve two masters at the same time. 
It must fulfil the requirements of the id, at 
the same time, it must take into account the 
possibility of grave and incalculable harm 
which may be wrought on the personality as 
a result of the pursuit of certain wishes. The 
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ego must heed the pleasure-principle which 
reigns in the id, it must not also ignore the 
reality-principle which governs our relations 
in the external world. Freud compares the 
relation of the ego to the id with that between 
a horse and his rider. The horse (the id) 
supplies the locomotive energy, but the rider 
(the ego) is free to determine the goal and 
the path. This may give an erroneous impres- 
sion of the ego as an exhausted and discon- 
certed victim of the demands of the id and 
the threats and menaces of the external world. 
Actually it is not so, since the ego usually has 
the situation well in control. Rightly has 
Freud observed: “We are apt to think of the 
ego as powerless against the id; but when it 
is opposed to an instinctual process it has only 
to give a signal of unpleasure (unlust) in 
order to attain its object with the aid of that 
almost omnipotent institution, the pleasure- 
principle.”*° Nor will it even be correct to 
say that the ego always contumaciously 
repulses and represses the instinctive strivings 
of the id. For, as Freud so cogently puts it: 
“If the ego succeeds in protecting itself from a 
dangerous instinctual impulse, through, say, 
the process of repression, it has certainly inhi- 
bited and damaged the particular part of the 
id concerned ; but it has at the same time given 
it a bit of independence and has renounced 
a bit of its own sovereignty... .The repressed 
is now, as it were, outlawed; it is excluded 
from the great organisation of the ego and 
is only subject to the laws which govern the 
realm of the unconscious.”** 

As if the ego’s task of managing the id were 
not sufficient, Freud introduces a new term, 
viz., the super-ego. The super-ego stands for 
our conscience. It is the custodian of our 
moral principles. The super-ego comes into 
the forefront only when questions of good 
and evil, right and wrong pose themselves. 
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The super-ego confines itself to saying “Thou 
shalt” and “Thou shalt not” without bothering 
about the rationale of the mandate. If the 
ego contravenes any injunction of the super- 
ego, it will incur the displeasure of the 
super-ego. According to Freud: “The super- 
ego has the ego at its mercy and applies the 
most severe moral standards to it; indeed, it 
represents the whole demands of morality, 
and we see all at once that our moral sense 
of guilt is the expression of the tension 
between the ego and the super-ego.””* 

A peculiar feature of the Freudian view of 
the super-ego or conscience is that it is a 
posterior growth in the life of every individual. 
Small children are amoral: They do not 
nurture any inhibitions against their pleasure- 
seeking propensities. The role of the 
conscience, in the case of children, is played 
by the parents. The parents control the lives 
of their children by granting tokens of affec- 
tion and the treat of punishment whenever 
required. To the child the threats of punish- 
ment connote loss of love—a terrible threat 
indeed! Lastly, the super-ego stands for the 
ego-ideal towards which the ego constantly 
strives. 

According to R. S. Woodworth: “Freud’s 
interest in psychoanalytic work was twofold 
from the start: he needed a practical method 
for treating the neuroses; and he hoped to 
make progress in his lifelong quest for insight 
into the deep, underlying realities of human 
life.”** Having discussed the prominent 
features of Freud’s researches into the deep, 
underlying realities of human life, we shall 
now strive to give a concise account of the 
practical method for treating the neuroses 
which Freud discovered and developed. 

At the inception of his career as a specialist 
on nervous diseases, Freud knew only two 
methods of relieving the sufferings of his 
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patients, viz., electrotherapy and hypnotism. 
Freud soon realised that electrotherapy had 
“no more relation to reality than some 
‘Egyptian’ dream-book, such as is sold in cheap 
bookshops.”** Freud soon encountered two 
hurdles in hypnotism: first, he was unable 
to hypnotise every patient, and secondly, he 
was unsuccessful in putting individual patients 
in as deep a state of hyponosis as he wished 
for. With a view to perfecting his hypnotic 
technique, Freud proceeded in the summer of 
1889 to France to study at the Nancy School 
—a rival school to Charcot’s centre at 
Salpetriere—controlled by Liebault and 
Bernheim. Freud, however, was_ keenly 
disappointed to learn from Bernheim that his 
successes by means of hypnosis were only 
achieved with credulous hospital patients and 
not with his sceptical private patients. 
Having bid farewell to the only two 
methods of curing nervous diseases which he 
then knew, Freud found himself in a per- 
plexing and embarrassing quandary. He 
evidently needed some technique whereby he 
may alleviate the sufferings of his patients. 
This much needed method was supplied to 
him by his friend, Dr. Josef Breuer (1842- 
1925), who was his colleague at Brucke’s 
laboratory. Josef Breuer, was quite inciden- 
tally treating a young woman suffering from 
acute hysteria. Breuer, of course, started with 
hypnosis and soon found, as Janet had done, 
that a patient could, under hypnosis, recall 
emotional experiences that are at the root of 
his malady. But Breuer’s patient reported a 
novel fact: she said that after remembering 
and “talking out” her emotional experiences, 
she felt relieved of the symptoms associated 
with those emotional experiences. Breuer 
communicated this fact to Freud, who at once 
realised its value. But Breuer, strangely 
enough, decided not to pursue this line of 


12Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis. London: Hogarth Press, 
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investigation any further. Freud, later on, 
found that the cause of Breuer’s abrupt giving 
up of this method was due to a phenomenon 
called transference. The psychoanalytical 
treatment necessitates a very close, cordial, 
and intimate relation between the patient 
and the doctor. Now, as we have already 
indicated, the infantile experiences usually 
are intimately bound up with the neuroses 
in the adult stage. We have also stressed the 
paramount importance given to parents by 
children—the father and the mother are to 
a child what conscience is to us. Hence the 
relations of a patient with his parents in his 
infancy may very well prescribe the nature 
of his neurosis. Usually, these relations were 
found to be of an unhappy nature. So, in 
course of the analysis, patients turn to the 
psychoanalyst and transfer to him what they 
would like to transfer to their parents or to 
someone else, but are incapable of doing so. 
In the phenomenon of transference, the 
patient transfers the burden of his psychic life 
to the therapist and locates in him the sense of 
power and security which the neurotic badly 
needs. This transference can he positive 
or negative. It can assume the form of a 
passionate and carnal love to intense hatred 
and animosity. In both of its extreme forms, 
it serves as a tool of the resisting ego or the 
super-ego. But, in its moderate forms, it can 
facilitate the progress of the cure. The 
therapist must, of course, keep this pheno- 
menon in control without hurting the already 
shattered sensibilities of his patient, by making 
him conscious of the nature of this trans- 
ference. This is a temporary but an extremely 
difficult phase for both the patient and the 
therapist. Joseph Breuer, Freud correctly 
surmised, was embarrassed by the fact that 
his patient fell violently in love with him, that 
is, she transferred the burden of her psychic 
life to him. Breuer deemed it advisable to 
abnegate the field of inquiry which may 
jeopardise his social reputation. 
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The method of psychoanalysis is called the 
free association method. Freud learnt from 
Breuer that unravelling of the pathological 
symptoms coincides with removing them. At 
first, Freud used to urge and prompt the 
patient in order to facilitate the suspension 
and abrogation of all the resistances. But 
Freud soon discarded this mode of approach, 
for it laid too much strain on the patient and 
the therapist and was susceptible to certain 
palpable and incontrovertible criticisms. Freud 
now revised his technique, and, instead of 
urging or prompting the patient to say some- 
thing upon some particular topic, he would 
let the patient say whatever comes to his 
mind. This involves a reasonable amount of 
psychological preparation of the patient. And 
this preparation consists of an increase in the 
attention which the patient gives to his own 
mental perceptions and the elimination of 
any criticism of his own ideas which may 
occur to the patient. In order to augment the 
patient’s introspective sensibilities, Freud 
used to ask the patient to lie down on 
a sofa and make himself as comfortable 
as possible. On the successful application and 
enforcement of the second step rest the 
success of the therapy. The fundamental rule 
of psychoanalysis is that the patient should 
renounce all criticisms of the thoughts that 
occur to him, and withhold no thought, how- 
ever obscene, repulsive, or preposterous they 
may be. It is for the psychoanalyst to do the 
work of criticism, if it is required, and not 
the patient. To put it in Freud’s words: 
“We therefore tell him (the patient) that the 
success of the psychoanalysis depends on his 
noticing and reporting whatever comes into 
his head and not being misled, for instance, 
into suppressing an idea because it strikes him 
as unimportant or irrelevant or because it 
seems to him meaningless. He must adopt a 
completely impartial attitude to what occurs 
to him, since it is precisely his critical attitude 
which is responsible for his being unable, in 








the ordinary course of things, to achieve the 
desired unravelling of his dream or obsessional 
idea or whatever it may be.”?* Lastly, it must 
be understood that free association is not 
really free. The alleged free thoughts of the 
patient are, and can only be, the thoughts 
having an intimate bearing on the source and 
nature of the patient’s malady, for the patient 
is quite conscious of the fact that he is relaxing 
in the consultation room of a psychiatrist 
and ventilating his thoughts in the presence 
of the psychiatrist, and is not lounging in his 
club in the company of his friends. This 
imparts the necessary direction for the canali- 
sation of the thoughts of the patient, and 
effectively restrains the appearance of 
irrelevant and haphazard thoughts. 


It remains for us to discuss briefly the 
Freudian contribution to the understanding 
of dreams. Freud attached a very high 
value to his theory of dreams and considered 
the Interpretation of Dreams as his magnum 
opus. “With the theory of dreams,” observes 
Freud, “analysis passed from being a psycho- 
therapeutic method to being a psychology of 
the depths of human nature.”*® William 
McDougall, one of the few balanced and 
fair-minded critics of Freud, aptly declares: 
“Professor Freud must be recognised as the 
man who has opened the way to an under- 
standing of dreams.”** 


Freud, at the very outset, discarded ,the 
theories which seek to enucleate the dreams 
by referring to external stimuli during sleep, 
é.g., a young man dreaming of wedding bells, 
while actually he is hearing in his sleep the 
sound of the fire-brigade bell in a nearby 
street. Of course, Freud did not reject the 
theory in toto. But he was convinced that such 
theories can but explain very few dreams, and 
cannot constitute the basis of a consistent 
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interpretation of a large number of dreams, 
often unusual and mystifying, extended over 
a reasonably lengthy span of time. 


Freud, first of all, recognised that the 
material content of a dream is in some way 
derived from experience. But he also makes 
it beyond any misgiving that dreams are no 
more than fragments of reproductions. 
Dreams are not complete and coherent pre- 
sentations. “Dreams are disconnected, they 
accept the most violent contradictions without 
the least objection, they admit impossibilities, 
they disregard knowledge which carried great 
weight with us in the day time, they reveal 
us as ethical and moral imbeciles.”** But 
dreams are not meaningless and random 
occurrences, The dreams are psychical pheno- 
mena of complete validity—they are the 
fulfilment of wishes. A young woman had 
been cut off from society for weeks while she 
nursed her child through an infectious disease. 
After the child’s convalescence, she had a 
dream of being at a party at which she met 
Alphonse Daudet, Paul Bourget, and Marcel 
Prevost. All the authors resembled their 
portraits, except Marcel Prevost whose por- 
trait she had never seen before; and he 
resembled the disinfection officer who had 
fumigated the sickroom the day before and 
had been her first visitor after a long period. 
Freud interprets the dream as saying: “Its 
about time for something more amusing than 
this perpetual sick-nursing”. Freud cites scores 
of such manifest wish-fulfilment dreams. But 
all dreams are not so transparent and simple. 
As a rule, the dreams of children are quite 
clear and simple instances of wish-fulfilments. 
Freud has reported many interesting dreams 
of children in general, and his own children 
in particular. These dreams render an unmis- 
takable impression that infantile dreams at 
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least are wish-fulfilments. This is so in 
children, because there has not been yet any 
instance of a conflict between the id and the 
ego, and the super-ego has not yet made its 
appearance. In other words, children are 
comparatively free from inhibitions and 
repressions. Therefore, to use the technical 
phraseology of Freud, in children the latent 
content of the dream does not sharply differ 
from the manifest content of the dream. 


But in adults the dreams are more compli- 
cated, more devious, more veiled, and more 
elusive. For in them the super-ego has begun 
operating as a censor, and the ego disapproves 
the appearance of certain desires even in 
dreams. So these desires make their appea- 
rance in an altered and distorted form in order 
to elude the vigilance of the censor. The censor 
is less alert when one is sleeping, for in the 
state of sleep it is not possible to satisfy 
actually any repulsive wish. Yet, the censor is 
vigilant enough to prevent a clear expression 
of any reprehensible wish. So these dreams 
usually appear in significantly symbolic forms. 


Freud has enumerated scores of apparently 
innocuous objects being employed as symbols 
of abominable desires. Dreams utilise these 
things as symbols for the disguised expression 
of their latent content. Thus, the king and 
queen, as a rule, represent the dreamer’s 
parents, and the prince and princess stand for 
the dreamer himself or herself. All elongated 
objects like umbrellas, sticks, tree-trunks; and 
sharp objects like knives, daggers and pikes 
symbolise the male organ. All hollow objects 
like boxes, cases, cupboards, ships and vessels 
of all types represent the uterus. Steps, 
ladders or staircases, or walking up or down 
them, stand for the sexual act. Since bed and 
board often represent marriage, in dreams they 
usually signify marriage. The “smooth” walls 
are men; while tables stand for women. In 
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short, to sum up with Freud: “It is fair to 
say that there is no group of ideas that is 
incapable of representing sexual facts and 
wishes.”?* Freudian symbols are not arbitrary 
conceptions, but are derived from exhaustive 
analytical experiences. Moreover, they are 
widely employed in myths, fables, folk-tales, 
and day-to-day talks, particularly in the 
coarse scandalous gossiping. 


This may give an erroneous impression that 
Freud considers all dreams as sexual in nature. 
But this is not so. To cite Freud: “I have 
never maintained the assertion which has so 
often been ascribed to me that dream inter- 
pretation shows that all dreams have a sexual 
content or are derived from sexual motive 
forces. It is easy to see that hunger, thirst, 
or the need to excrete, can produce dreams 
of satisfaction just as well as any repressed 
sexual or egoistic impulse.”?° 


Freud was never in doubt that all dreams 
are fulfilment of wishes. At a very early stage 
of his inquiry into the nature and causes of 
dreams, he was struck by the fact that dreams, 
contrary to prevailing beliefs, make sleep more 
comfortable and refreshing. Dreams do not 
hinder or disturb sleep; they assist us in 
enjoying a good sleep. This fact impressed 
Freud so much that he wrote: “Thus the 
wish to sleep....must in every case be 
reckoned as one of the motives for the for- 
mation of dreams, and every successful dream 
is a fulfilment of that wish.” 


Freud, as a matter of course, soon en- 
countered dreams which seemed, at first sight, 
to defy his theory. Freud characterized these 
dreams as “counter-wish dreams”, and traced 
them to two principles. To Freud it appeared 
that one of the motives of these counter-wish 
dreams was the wish that Freud may be 
wrong. Almost all the patients of Freud 
reported counter-wish dreams after Freud had 
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explained to them his theory of dreams. The 
second motive for counter-wish dreams was 
traced by Freud to a masochistic tendency 
present in some people. These people derive 
pleasure from suffering pain or humiliation. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that quite 
a good number of the wishes of even normal 
men and women are unpleasant by nature, 
or are bound to provoke unpleasant conse- 
quences. No wonder then, Freud concludes, 
that so many of our dreams are painful and 
distressing. Later on, however, in his Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle, Freud recognised one 
exception to his rule that all dreams are 
fulfilment of wishes. These exceptional dreams 
were those dreamt by patients ailing from 
traumatic neuroses or war neuroses. Freud was 
perplexed by the fact that men who had met 
a horrifying accident, or injured soldiers from 
the front used to dream of those painful 
experiences which seemed indelible. Freud 
had to concede that these dreams constituted 
genuine exceptions to his theory of dreams.” 


Though dreams are wish fulfilments, they 
seldom, except in children, can be caused to 
happen only by an unsatiated wish. Freud 
maintains that a wishful impulse originating 
in the conscious contributes to the formation 
of a dream, but can seldom, if ever, eventualise 
into a dream unless it is reinforced by an 
unconscious motivation. To put it in the words 
of Freud: “A conscious wish can only become 
a dream-instigator if it succeeds in awakening 
an unconscious wish with the same tenor and 
in obtaining reinforcement from it.”** 


We need only allude to two more points. 
First, wishes originating in infancy provide 
the indispensable motive force for the forma- 
tion of dreams, since the childhood experiences 
not only mould our life but even determine 
the nature of any neuroses which we may 


develop later in our lives. Secondly, all dreams 
represent wishes not in the process of being 
desired but in the situation of having been 
fulfilled or in the act of being fulfilled. This, 
in brief, is the theory of dreams as propounded 
by Freud. 

This, to conclude, is the contribution of 
Freud to human knowledge. Today psycho- 
analysis is taught in most of the universities in 
the world. Freud’s influence can be delineated 
not only in the world of psychology, philo- 
sophy, literature, art, and pedagogics, but it 
can also be felt in our everyday life. When 
we overhear people on the roadside, in railway 
trains, on omnibuses, and elsewhere using 
such terms as the conscious and the 
unconscious, we are witnesses to the extent 
to which the doctrines of psychoanalysis have 
permeated our lives. Rightly has Prof. Flugel 
observed: “Starting out as a simple thera- 
peutic method, there is now scarcely a single 
important aspect of human activity to our 
understanding of which psychoanalysis has not 
in some degree contributed.”** Freud has 
provided us with new avenues for thought 
and inquiry, and unfolded hitherto unsus- 
pected vistas in the as yet obscure field of 
depth psychology. Despite his frailties, 
which assuredly were numerous, Freud must 
undoubtedly be recognised as the man who 
heralded the Copernican revolution in 
psychology and medicine. To sum _ up: 
“Considered as a theoretical scientist Freud 
appears a kind of Copernicus of psychology, 
responsible for a revolution in outlook. . . . His 
work was the imaginative bulldozing of a 
pioneer in the jungle of human behaviour 
which uncovered many interesting pheno- 
mena for later investigators to follow up. In 
his adventurous surge forward he was always 
ready to remodel the tools of discovery (his 
‘basal concepts’) or to take up new ones.”*° 








22Sigmund Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle. London: International Psychoanalytic Press, 
1912, pp. 38-40. 
28Sigmund Freud, Interpretation of Dreams. London: Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1954, p. 553. 
24J,. C. Flugel, A Hundred Years of Psychology. Duckworth, 1933, pp. 285-286. 
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It has been found in practice that in this country some of the industrial undertakings 
who have been compelled to employ welfare officers, under the Factories Act of 1948, entrust 
duties which do not come within the purview of labour welfare work. They think that the 


appointment of such officers is not a sound economic proposition. 


Their gross mistake of 


considering the appointment as a monetary burden is as great as their ignorance of the meaning 
of welfare work. The author, citing the recommendations of All India Council of Labour 
and Welfare Officers, says that with a view to prevent damage to industrial relations, it is 


necessary to maintain a distinction between personnel management, 


and welfare. 


industrial relations 


Mr. Ram is Industrial Relations Officer, Imperial Chemical Industries (India) Ltd., 


Bombay. 


The establishment of a welfare state is the 
aim of the young Republic of India, and in 
this context, the industrial workers in India 
and measures for their welfare deserve special 
consideration. In keeping with the objective 
policy of a welfare state, the Central Govern- 
ment has, therefore, made the appointment of 
welfare officers in industrial undertakings 
compulsory by statutory provisions in the 
Factories Act, 1948. Perhaps, we are the 
first and the only nation to have 
arrangement. However, there seems to be a 
bit of confusion about the specific duties of 
a welfare officer, and certain quarters are 
sceptical whether this category of personnel 
within undertakings serves a useful purpose. 
There are many concerns where he is neither 
wanted by the employer nor accepted by the 
employees. This makes his position very 
awkward and embarrassing, and it is in this 
context that it will be worthwhile to consider 
some of the useful, responsible, onerous, and 
irksome duties of a labour welfare officer. It 
may not be possible to enumerate specific 
duties, since the concept of welfare is changing 
and the needs for welfare of the workmen also 
vary from locality to locality and plant to 
plant, but an attempt is being made here to 
discuss some general duties of a welfare officer 
and locate his status within the industrial 


such an 


set up. Before proceeding to any detailed 
consideration of the duties of a welfare 
officer, let us consider why labour welfare is 
a necessity for the working-class people. Left 
alone, the modern industrial worker in India 
with his comparatively low salary and lack of 
suitable facilities and amenities is not in a 
position to look after his well-being and that 
of’ his family. Most of the unions of employees 
are likewise not so strong and well-organised 
as to look after the welfare of the workers. 
Hence it is necessary to have some machinery 
within the industry itself supported by the 
employer for welfare of workers. Besides, 
welfare work is not a charity or a gift given 
by the employer. It is considered as a neces- 
sary service administered by the employer 
with the active co-operation of the workers 
with a view to increasing the productive 
efficiency of the industry and the social health 
and happiness of the industrial community. 
Immediate return should not be the concern 
of any welfare measure. It takes time to 
organise and develop welfare activities, and 
a welfare measure, if it is effective, will have 
long standing favourable consequences which 
will definitely be conducive to industrial peace 
and increased production in the country. 
Welfare work is essentially concerned with 
the entire structure of an industry, and hence 
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there should be a separate department for 
work in the factory under a welfare officer 
who can devote his entire time and attention 
to social work in the industrial undertaking. 








It is disheartening to note that some 
employers try to dodge this issue and some 
of those who have complied with the rules 
about the appointment of a labour welfare 
officer have done so with great reluctance. 
Often some of those who have been engaged 
as labour welfare officers are asked to do 
duties which do not come within the purview 
of labour welfare work. Such employers may 
perhaps be thinking that the appointment of 
a labour welfare officer is not a sound eco- 
nomic proposition, as according to them, it 
may not result in an immediate return in terms 
of money. Again, the creation of a separate 
labour welfare section with a duly qualified 
person as welfare officer involves, apart from 
his salary, other expenditure connected with 
the various welfare measures suggested by him 
from time to time. These employers are not 
aware of the full significance of labour welfare 
work. ‘They fail to understand that no 
amount of money could purchase the willing 
co-operation of the workers to increase the 
productive efficiency unless a favourable 
atmosphere is created within the industry. 
This could best be done only by a 
welfare officer specially trained in the tech- 
niques of social work and the dynamics of 
human behaviour. He should have a general 
idea of the various processes involved in the 
industry and also the right attitude and 
sympathy towards the workers. It may not 
be possible for an employer to find all these 
qualities and requirements in a single indivi- 
dual other than the one who has acquired 
considerable practical experience or who has 
been specially selected and trained by 
recognised institutions. Unlike several other 
jobs, the welfare officer’s job is one which 
is not only confined within the factory 
premises and within the working hours only. 
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His task, if he has to be successful in the 
profession, needs his attention and service 
during every minute of his working life and 
it should find its scope beyond the factory 
gates, into the community, and even the 
dwellings of each and every worker. Thus, 
the importance of his role in industry cannot 
be overemphasised, and it is necessary to give 
him due status, administrative power, and 
adequate salary. 


As already pointed out, the concept of 
labour welfare is changing, and the need 
and scope for welfare work and the specific 
duties of a welfare officer may differ from 
region to region and from industry to industry. 


However, basic and broad general principles. 


will be the same for all industries and regions. 
The All India Council of Labour and Welfare 
Officers had set up a sub-commitee of which 
the writer was a member. It made certain 
recommendations which are given in the 
following paragraphs: 


“General Recommendations.—With a view 
to facilitating easier flow of qualified 
personnel all over India, as also the work of 
organisations having branches throughout the 
country, the Committee deems it desirable 
that there be as large a measure of uniformity 
in the rules operative in various States as may 


be possible. 


The Committee was of the opinion that in 
order to avoid confusion in terminology and 
consequent damage to industrial relations, the 
necessary distinction has to be maintained 
between (i) personnel management, (ii) 
industrial relations, and (iii) welfare. 


The Committee felt that even if the func- 
tions of a welfare officer were somewhat 
widely interpreted, they should not be so wide 
as to cover every aspect of personnel manage- 
ment and industrial relations as they were 
under the rules considered by the committee. 
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In order that the duties of a welfare officer 
may fit in with the generally accepted 
concept of welfare, the duties of these 
officers as enumerated in the various rules 
need to be modified. 


Separation of Functions.—With a view to 
systematising the classification of jobs, the 
committee in course of time would like to see 
in each industrial unit, a full-fledged 
personnel department with three main 
functions, i.e., (i) personnel management (ii) 
industrial relations, and (iii) welfare. 


The function of a personnel department 
in the broadest sense of the term is to be 
responsible for advising the management on 
all matters of personnel. It may be possible, 
however, to distinguish between these aspects 
and to list them as follows: 


Personnel Management.— 


(a) To study and understand the point of 
view of labour in order to help the factory 
management to shape and formulate labour 
policies and to interpret these policies to the 
workers in a language they can undeérstand; 


(b) To promote relations between factory 
management and workers which will ensure 
productive efficiency as well as amelioration 
in the working conditions and to help workers 
to adjust and adapt themselves to their 
working conditions and to their working 
environment ; 


(c) To help the factory management in 
regulating the grant of leave with wages and 
explain to the workers the provisions of leave 
with wages and other leave privileges and to 
guide the workers in the matter of submission 
of application for grant of leave for regula- 
ting authorised absence; 


(d) To advise the factory management on 
questions relating to training of new starters, 
apprentices, workers on transfer and promo- 
tion, instructors and supervisors, supervision 
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and control of notice-board, and information 
bulletins to promote education of workers, 
and to encourage their attendance at tech- 
nical institutes; 

(e) Selection of new recruits, engagement 
of employees, induction, keeping of records 
and maintenance of good relations with labour 
exchanges, etc. ; 


(f) Maintenance and revision of wage 
structure, consideration of fluctuations in cost 
of living, advising management on individual 
requests for increase; 


(g) Production and maintenance of hand- 
books of works rules; 


(h) Legislation, maintenance of notice- 
boards, maintenance of contact with Factories 
Department ; 


(i) Organisation of a suggestion box 
scheme; 


(j) Recording attendance, late arrival and 
absence; interviewing for unexplained absence 
and persistent illness; preparing of statistics 
of absenteeism; preparing, guiding and co- 
ordinating personnel rating and _ personnel 
development programmes; recommending 
promotion, demotion, and release of personnel. 


Industrial Relations.— 


(a) To establish contacts and hold con- 
sultations with a view to maintaining 
harmonious relations between the factory 
management and workers; 


(b) To bring to the notice of the factory 
management the grievances of workers, indi- 
vidual as well as collective, with a view to 
securing their expeditious redress; 


(c) To watch industrial relations with a 
view to using influence to prevent a dispute 
arising betwen the factory management and 
workers, and in the event of a dispute having 
arisen, to help to bring about a settlement by 
persuasive effiorts; 
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(d) To advise workers against going on 
illegal strike and the management against 
declaring illegal lockouts, and to help in 
preventing antisocial activities; 


(e) To maintain an impartial attitude 
during legal strikes or lockouts and to help to 
bring about a peaceful settlement; 


(f) To encourage the formation of works 
and joint production committees and to 
supervise their work; 


(g) Maintenance of relations with the 
trade unions and the conduct of negotiations 
when necessary; negotiations but not signing 
agreements with employees and unions. 


Welfare.— 

(a) Dealing with questions of staff well- 
being, which in a large organisation are in 
danger of being overlooked unless someone 
is specially charged with considering them, 
and the development of personal contact with 
staff for the purpose; 

(b) To advise and assist the factory 
management in fulfilling obligations, statutory 
or otherwise, concerning the application of 
provisions of the Factories Act, 1948, and the 
rules made thereunder and to establish liaison 
with the factory inspector and the medical 
services concerning medical examination of 
employees, health records, supervision of 
hazardous jobs, sick visiting and conva- 
lescence, accident prevention and supervision 
of safety committees, systematic plant inspec- 
tion, safety education, investigation of 
accidents, maternity benefits, and workmen’s 
compensation ; 

(c) To encourage the formation of co- 
operative societies and safety-first and welfare 
committees, and to supervise their work; 


(d) To advise and assist factory manage- 
ment in providing amenities, such as canteens, 
shelters for rest, creches, latrines, drinking 
water, sickness and benevolent scheme pay- 
ments and superannuation funds, and 


gratuity payments; 


(e) To advise and assist factory manage- 
ment in providing welfare facilities, such as, 
housing facilities, food, social and recreational 
facilities, sanitation, education of children, 
and advice on individual personnel problem.” 


It is quite evident from the current prac- 
tices that many employers are not quite sure 
about the specific duties of a labour welfare 
officer within their undertakings. One should 
see that labour welfare officers are attending 
to, besides labour welfare work, the duties 
of labour officers, and/or personnel managers. 
The employer conveniently combines all those 
duties in one and the same person and thus 
overburdens him, with the result that the 
person in charge, however efficient and skilful 
he might be, will not be able to put in satis- 
factory work. This might bring him distrust 
and lack of confidence of management and 
of employees. It is, therefore, suggested that 
in the interest of the profession, these func- 
tions should be separated. As Shri Shantilal 
Shah, Labour Minister, State of Bombay, 
has recently said: 


“Indeed there is sometimes tension between 
the labour and welfare officers and the union 
so much so that welfare activities have been 
weakened in several areas. The problem is 
aggravated by industrial relations, welfare and 
personnel functions being joined in onc 
person. The solution, therefore, lies in 
separating welfare functions from the other 
areas infringing on the welfare sphere and 
harming the work of the welfare officer. The 
neutrality of the welfare officer has to be 
absolutely assured if his noble work has to 
fulfil its objectives.” 


It is laid down in the first five-year plan 
that: “The personnel officers on the staff 
usually designated as labour or labour welfare 
officers have a special responsibility for the 
avoidance of disputes and creating mutual 
goodwill and understanding. In a number of 
cases owing to wrong selection, lack of proper 
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training and a_ wholly 


equipment or 
misconceived view of their role on the part of 
the employer, these officers have failed to 
render very useful services and have on the 
other hand accentuated distrust and ill-will 
between the parties.” 


These statements amply emphasise the need 
to separate welfare work from other areas of 
industrial relations if labour welfare should be 
effective. How can an officer expect co- 
operation from the workers when he has a 
dual role on. the one hand to fight against 
them on behalf of the management in the 
industrial courts and on the other to come 
and work for their welfare? Welfare is always 
based on understanding and mutual trust, and 
since the welfare officer at times has to play 
these two dual roles he is not trusted. Legal 
complexities and _ hair-splitting arguments 
have no place in welfare work. On the 
contrary, indulgence in them will have 
only an adverse effect. Hence it is 
very essential to discourage the tendency 


among employers to seek the service of law- 


graduates as labour welfare officers. Their 
motive. in so doing is to make such persons 
fight with the workers on legal issues. This 
is quite contrary to the principles of welfare, 
although it cannot be denied that the legal 
qualifications of a welfare officer may stand 
in good stead in understanding the complex 
labour laws. 


Objectives of labour welfare——In his 
presidential address in the First All India 
Conference of Labour and Welfare Officers, 
Shri Shantilal Shah, now Chairman of the 
All India Council of Labour and Welfare 
Officers, has given the following objectives of 
labour welfare: (1) to promote efficiency of 
workers, (2) to assure proper human con- 
ditions to the workers at their living and work 
places, and (3) to supplement their present 
low wages. Considering the above as the 


objectives of labour welfare, let us examine 
the duties of a welfare officer. 


The first and foremost duty of a welfare 
officer is to have a clear concept of welfare. 
Though the concept of welfare is changing, 
its fundamental principles and aims remain 
the same. The term “welfare” is very difficult 
to define and it may range from zero to 
infinity but it can perhaps be best expressed 
in the following manner: 


“The term welfare is used to describe the 
voluntary efforts of an employer, to establish 
within the existing industrial system, working 
and sometimes living and cultural conditions 
of his employees beyond what is required by 
law, the customs of industry and conditions 
of market.” 


Industrial welfare embraces a multiplicity 
of activities, such as, sports, housing, safety, 
sanitation, health, medical aid, working 
conditions, schemes of financial help like 
education, provident fund, gratuity, pension, 
unemployment insurance, etc. It may be 
observed that the main emphasis is on 
voluntary help, but the scope of voluntary 
help is nowadays very much restricted owing 
to the plethora of recent labour legislation 
which has brought a number of items of 
welfare work within the statutory fold. 


The group of labour officers who met at 
the first All India Conference of Labour and 
Welfare Officers was of opinion that the pro- 
vision of all amenities and services, normally 
of a non-monetary kind, could legitimately be 
regarded as labour welfare. But the bare 
minimum necessity for the smooth running of 
industry according to the standard of our 
times could justifiably be excluded from wel- 
fare work in industries. 


It follows that welfare work should go 
beyond the bare minimum necessary require- 
ments and should be based on the human 
needs, such as, the need for recognition, need 
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for self-expression, need for social organisation 
and need for security, and it should not take 
the form of patronage or charity by the 
employer. Welfare to be effective should 
permeate the whole of the organisation of a 
business and not be considered as a separate 
scheme set up to counteract the bad effects of 
the rest of the business. Welfare will never be 
successful if its aims are regarded as opposed 
or unrelated to those of other sections of the 
business undertaking. It must be clearly 
recognised that the welfare of the workers and 
the welfare of the business are inseparably 
connected. 


In the light of what is stated above, we may 
say that the first duty of a welfare officer is to 
acquaint the employer as well as the 
employees with the significance of all the 
welfare measures. This is specially necessary 
in India where all employers are not so 
enlightened and the majority of the working 
class community is illiterate. 


The success of the labour welfare officer 
largely depends upon the co-operation he gets 
from the various departments in the undertak- 
ing and their heads. He should receive useful 
information from the foremen and supervisors 
and give the same to them rather than try to 
interpret the workers to the employers and 
vice-versa, The welfare officer should always 
try to find the place for direct contact where 
representatives of employers could come and 
discuss matters directly with representatives 
of the employees. A welfare officer will always 
create the need for routine contacts with all 
the sections so that his visit to a particular 
department would be considered as a natural 
event and will not be resented by the foremen 
and supervisors. 


When once the labour welfare officer 
succeeds in educating and maintaining normal 
contacts within the industry he can start 
paving the way for healthy relations between 
management and workers. Once this relation 


is set right, the rest automatically follows. It 
is needless to emphasise that the co-operation 
of the entire management is very essential if 
there is to be real welfare work, and its success 
will largely depend on the welfare officer who 
must be capable of interpreting fully to both 
parties the significance of any labour welfare 
programme he intends to implement. In all 
his activities, there should be a genuine and 
disinterested desire for the true well-being of 
the employees. For this, sympathetic inter- 
pretation of any scheme is very vital. If there 
is the slightest suspicion on the part of the 
workers that there is some ulterior motive 
behind the introduction of a welfare scheme, 
it is bound to fail for lack of co-operation and 
response from the workers. The outlook 
behind the provision of any amenity is very 
significant. Though illiterate, they grasp it 
almost instinctively, and they react accor- 


dingly. 


The welfare officer should see that the 
schemes of welfare are planned to a large 
extent by employer and workers together and 
that workers’ representatives should be 
consulted before any scheme is implemented. 
They should also be consulted when the 
scheme is in progress and the entire welfare 
scheme should be the natural outcome of a 
community sense. 


The welfare officer should inculcate a sense 
of responsibility in every worker for and 
towards his fellows as partners in a common 
undertaking. Such a spirit of fellow-feeling is 
sure to transform the life of the worker into 
healthy and co-operative channels and on that 
alone can be built any real welfare work. 


The welfare officer should always remember 
that if the industry wants the respect and co- 
operation of the employee, it should treat him 
with respect. The first way of respecting his 
individuality and recognising the dignity of 
his personality is by making his material 
surroundings the best that could be in the 
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circumstances. When once this is achieved, 
other welfare measures could be easily imple- 
mented, Hence the significance of the 
provision of sanitation, health, ventilation, 
reception, feeding, lodging, entertainment, etc. 


It is needless to enumerate the various 
welfare measures that are to be introduced by 
the welfare officer, but it is worthwhile to 
interpret the significance of some of them and 
discuss how the welfare officer should 
approach the problem. In actual practice, 
welfare work comprises of all that bears on 
the health, recreation, housing, safety, general 
well-being, and efficiency of the worker. It 
covers the provision of good conditions with 
regard to heating, ventilation, lighting, 
cleanliness, and sanitation, the prevention of 
undue fatigue by devices, such as, rest-pauses, 
rest-breaks, change of work to _ break 
monotony, provision of seats, the prevention 
of accidents, medical care and supervision, 
recreational facilities of all kinds, housing, 
pensions, provident funds, thrift and savings 
schemes, co-operative societies, holiday 


‘arrangements, free transport to and from the 


place of work, provision of mess-rooms, cloak- 
rooms, canteens, safety devices, protection 
against fire, first-aid appliances, the provision 
of protective clothing, lockers, scholarships, 
educational schemes, etc. 


It is the duty of the welfare officer to 
organise all these welfare measures within the 
industry and for the benefit of the workers. 
But before implementing any of these, the 
welfare officer should know the full 
significance and importance of these welfare 
measures. 


Let us consider the industrial canteen. If it 
serves only as a means to provide cheap and 
wholesome meals, it does not entirely fulfil the 
purpose. Essentially, it should be considered 
as a channel for the expression of the 
corporate life of the industrial community. 
If it is properly planned, it will create the right 


attitude in each worker and would avoid much 
of the irritating situations within the work 
life. The labour welfare officer should impress 
upon the management that in the canteen the 
workers come not as employees, but as 
customers, and they should be given respect 
and consideration due to them. The tone of 
the wall posters, signboards, notices, etc., 
should be entirely different from that of 
similar things elsewhere in the factory. The 
sharp commanding tone of the notices in the 
factory sheds should be changed into polite 
requests when displayed in the canteens, This 
principle is also applicable to grain shops and 
co-operative societies and stores, too. 


To take another instance: let us consider 
the games club. It should be open to all, 
irrespective of their rank and position. The 
welfare officer should always remember that 
this is one of the best places for breaking down 
the class-distinction that exists within the 
industry. He should see that the club is not 
monopolised by a few who are well-advanced 
in various games. The games club should serve 
as an excellent training ground for fostering 
fellow-feelings and thereby bringing about 
better understanding, team-spirit, and 
discipline. Besides, if the play activities are 
intelligently organised, they can serve as an 
excellent outlet for expressing all the 
aggressive and antagonistic feelings the 
workers may have accumulated from time to 
time within the artificial environment of the 
factory. This naturally implies that the welfare 
officer should be well-versed with the rules 
and regulations of different games, and, if 
possible, he should be in a position to take 
active part in all the activities of the games 
club. 


In addition to implementing the various 
welfare measures in the true spirit, it is up to 
the labour welfare officer to maintain records 
of the day-to-day activities, collect relevant 
data to evaluate the welfare programme and 
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devise better and more efficient methods and 
techniques. 


The labour welfare officer should also be a 
member of the organisation of administrative 
work and he should make it a point to attend 
periodical conferences, participate in dis- 
cussions and share his experiences with his 
colleagues, thereby enriching the existing body 
of knowledge and perfecting a philosophy of 
labour welfare best suited to the changing 
times. In short, the labour welfare officer 
should constantly try to grow within the 
industry. 


It is the duty of the welfare officer to find a 
link between the working population and 
local community by encouraging constant 
contacts between them and enabling the 
workers to participate freely in the social and 
cultural activities of the community. 


We have seen some of the positive aspects 
of the duties of a labour welfare officer. Now 
let us see some of the things a labour welfare 
officer should try to avoid. First, there should 
be no hurry in implementing any welfare 
measure. Over-enthusiastic beginners are likely 
to be impatient. It requires thorough study 
and evaluation of the situation before any 
programme is implemented. “Survey before 
action” is a very good motto which all welfare 
officers must observe. Haste is detrimental to 
welfare work as it impedes the progress of 
further welfare work. 


Another important thing that a labour 
welfare officer should bear in mind is that any 
new policy adopted by him should be a 


natural and logical development from 
previous events. Any event totally unconnec- 
ted with the existing structure, however useful 
it might be, will meet with resentment and 
opposition. Thus, if a new policy is to be 
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accepted by the workers, it should be an 
integral part of the organic whole. 

In summing up, it may be pointed out that 
the duties of the welfare officer are manifold 
and highly delicate. They require great 
patience and utmost tact. Ingenuity and 
qualities of leadership, too, are essential. 
Besides, the person to be a labour welfare 
officer should have had the necessary training 
for a well-integrated social work approach in 
welfare work. To deal with the different 
situations in the industrial set up concerned 
with his work, he must know the techniques 
of social casework and group work and should 
be in a position to attend to workers’ amenities 
and welfare services expeditiously. Above all, 
he should be able to establish the relationship 
between the life of the industry and the life 
of the community. Thus, a labour welfare 
officer should be one who knows his job 
thoroughly, who gives the benefit of his advise 
freely and frankly without fear or favour and 
preferably in writing, who is capable of 
maintaining friendly attitudes to all, who can 
be ioyal to his superiors or subordinates, who 
would always be particular about fair-play 
and willing to appreciate and recognise honest 
efforts, who is capable of giving clear instruc- 
tions, who is considerate of others, who can 
control his temper, who possesses the foresight 
to plan, who is consistent and who keeps his 
mind open. When he is confronted with 
difficulties, he can count upon the knowledge 
and experience of his fellow welfare officers 
and those in the field of labour welfare who 
can give the benefit of their expert advice and 
guidance. Only such men can shoulder the 
responsibilities of a welfare officer. In the 
socialistic pattern of society of our welfare 
state, welfare officers have vital roles to 
perform. Let our employers and employees’ 
unions be so enlightened as to enable the 
welfare officers to play their roles effectively! 
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A STUDY OF DIFFERENTIAL PERCEPTION OF FIRST-LINE 
SUPERVISORY PRACTICES IN A GOVERNMENT 
WORKSHOP* 





H. C. Gancuut, 8. Goswami AND R. GuosH 





The authors shed enough light on human relations in a workshop. Perceptual differences 
exist with regard to human relations practices of the supervisors but not with regard to their 
technical duties. The conclusions would go a long way in understanding certain aspects of 
industrial tension. The authors are attached to the Industrial Psychology Section of the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, West Bengal. 


The study.—The supervisor is perhaps the 
most important single factor in the main- 
tenance of efficiency and morale of the 
worker. As the leader of the work group, the 
responsibility of integrating the different 
members in a well-knit and effective unit falls 
upon him. 


This report presents partial results from a 
study on the differential perception of the 
‘supervisor’s role conducted in an engineering 
workshop owned and managed by the Indian 
Government. The present results relate to: 
(1) the actual practices of the first-line 
supervisors, and (2) the workers’ perception 
of and their attitude towards these practices. 


This workshop has a total approximate 
strength of 11,500 workers. It is engaged in 
heavy repair and manufacturing work. The 
machine shop where this study was made is 
engaged in manufacturing a limited number 
of components. It has 671 workers and is 


divided into 18 work groups like the milling 
group, the centre lathe group, etc. The 
supervisory staff are divided into three 
categories,—foremen, chargemen, and 
mistries. The mistry is the first-line supervisor 
and is in direct contact with workers. The 
shop is run by 46 supervisors as follows: 


Foreman (A)— 1 
Assistant Foreman (C)— 4 
Chargeman (C)— 10 
First-line supervisor-Mistry—31 


The sample studied.— 


The study, which is essentially viewed as a 
pilot project, has involved the following: 


Workers 140 
Mistries 13 
Chargemen 

Assistant Foremen 

Foreman 


*This study has been made possible by a financial grant from the Industrial Relations 


Section of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, which is 
participating in an American Inter-University Study of Labour Problems in Economic Develop- 
ment, on a grant from the Ford Foundation. The authors’ grateful thanks are due to Professor 
Charles A. Myers, Director of the Industrial Relations Section of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for the financial grant and considerable interest and help, and to the factory 


authority and especially its works manager for permission and facilities for this study. Dr. S. R. 
Sen Gupta, Director of the Indian Institute of Technology has all along taken an active and 
personal interest’ in this study and the authors are grateful to him. 
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The results reported herein are derived 
from 13 primary work groups involving 140 
workers and 13 first-line supervisors 
(mistries) . 


Method of study.—The interview method 
was adopted for this study. The interviews 
were based on questionnaires. These had been 
constructed and standardised on the basis of : 
(1) the investigators’ observation of shop con- 
ditions and problems, (2) discussion with the 
men and the staff, and (3) several pretests. 
interview of 


The schedule used for 


supervisors had the following sections: — 


Personal data sheet 

Shop organisation 

Service background 

Job content 

Type of supervision 

Job satisfaction (of supervisors) 
Supervisory problems 

The labour union 

Supervisor and his men 
Supervisor and higher management 
Production and cost 
Labour-management relation 
Recommendations 

General attitudes to the study 
Impressions of the interviewer 


The worker schedule had the following 
sections : — : 


Personal and service data sheet 

Job content 

Relation with supervisors 

Specific aspects of supervision 

General evaluation of supervision 

Supervisory difficulties and powers 

Recommendations about distribution of 
duties, etc., of the supervisors 
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Most of the supervisory staff filled the 
schedule themselves singly in the presence of 
one of the investigators. The schedules of all 
the workers and a few members of the staff 
who were not much at home with paper and 
pencil were filled in by the investigators 
during these interviews. 


These interviews were open and non-direc- 
tional. The usual precautions for ensuring 
validity of the study were taken both in the 
framing of the questions as well as in the 
noting down of the responses. 


Each supervisor took about six hours (in 
two or three sittings) to fili in the 
questionnaire. The average interview time for 
a worker was about an hour and a quarter. 


Results: 


1. Duties performed by the first-line super- 
visor*.— 


From observations, discussions and a study 
of relevant literature a list of jobs were drawn 
up that are usually performed by the line 
supervisor. An attempt was made: (1) to 
make the list as exhaustive as possible, and (2) 
to make each item as specific and self-explana- 
tory as possible. It was found, however, that 
some duties, for example, seeing that the 
work is done properly, could not be expressed 
in more specific terms although this part of a 
supervisor’s job quite possibly involves several 
steps depending on the type of work. 


During the interview the supervisors were 
required to check: (1) the different jobs they 
actually do, (2) the jobs they feel they must 
do, and (3) the jobs they need not do. The 
results are given in Table 1: 





1From now on, the term supervisor will always stand for the first-line supervisor (mistry) 


unless otherwise indicated. 
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Table 1: Jobs Performed by Different Supervisors and Their Opinion? 





Jobs they Jobs that must |Jobs that need not 
Type of work usually do be done by them | be done by them 
(% ae) (% checking) (% checking) 








. Enforcing the rules na ni 100.0 92.3 


. Hearing a and grievances of 
workers : . ae ae 100.0 92.3 


. Planning and allotment of work aed 100.0 77.0 
4. See that the work is done properly .. 100.0 100.0 


5. Make recommendations for eorameamea 
increment, etc. nt a 30.8 30.8 


. Looking after personnel matters like 
leave, overtime, etc. .. Ay os 92.3 69.2 


. Train old employees for new jobs .. 77.0 77.0 


. Keep the men informed ee acacia 
ings in the company 38.5 15.4 


. See that a 7 + to the 
target ‘ 100.0 92.3 


. Think over improvements in work 
methods wx ‘Sig fs + 69.2 61.5 


. Looking into personal problems of his 
men as their friend and not as their 


boss 


Meet his men outside after a 
hours Abe oe : 


. Keep his knowledge up-to-date about 
machines and jobs in his shop 


. Keep the men a: with we and 
materials ae 


. Ensuring safety measures 
. Training new men 


. Get suggestions from men for improve- 
ment of work ae re a 


. Looking after machine breakdowns .. 
. Investigations into accidents 
. Checking stores re en oe 7.7 


: Maintaining contact and discussions 
with higher management ey a 15.4 


. Discussing problems and maintaining 
contacts with worker representatives . . 15.4 7.7 


, Keeping worker informed oe how 
well he is working eis ‘ a 77.0 46.2 


. Arranging wage payments for workers... 15.4 15.4 














2All the tables are calculated from the sample of 13 supervisors and 140 workers. 
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The following points may be noted from 
Table 1. 

(1) All the supervisors report doing the 
following jobs: enforcing the rules; hearing 
worker complaints and grievances; planning 
and allotment of work; seeing that the work is 
done properly; seeing that production keeps 
up to the target; keeping the men supplied 
with tools and materials. 


(2) At least two-thirds or 70 per cent. 
of the supervisors report doing the following: 
look after personnel matters like leave, 
etc.; train new men and old employees for 
new jobs; think over improvements in work 
methods; look into personal problems of men 
as their friends; keep himself posted regarding 
machines and jobs in the shops; ensure 
safety measures in the shop; look after 
machine breakdowns; investigate into acci- 
dents and keep worker informed about how 
well he is working. 


(3) Only over one job, to see that the work 
is done properly, there is cent per cent. 
agreement among the supervisors, that it must 
be done by them. Otherwise, there is no 
unanimity of opinion about jobs that a super- 
visor must do. 


(4) But 90 per cent. of the supervisors 
agree that jobs that are usually performed 
by all supervisors (see 1 above) are necessarily 
a supervisor’s jobs. The only exception is 
planning and allotment of work which, though 
performed by every supervisor, only 77 per 
cent. of them think to be a must for them. 
In general, there is not much discrepancy 
between the most common supervisory 
practices and supervisor’s opinion regarding 
the essential nature of these. 


(5) Maximum discrepancy between actual 
supervisory practices and the supervisor’s 
opinion regarding the relevance and import- 
ance of these jobs for him exists in four cases. 
These are: looking into personal problems 
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of men as their friend; keeping them informed 
about their performance; investigating into 
accidents; and keeping his knowledge up-to- 
date regarding machines and jobs in his shop. 
More than two-thirds of the supervisors 
usually perform these jobs, but only about 
45 per cent. think that they must do it, whereas 
about 20 per cent. feel that they need 
not do it. 


(6) The maximum agreement between 
first-line supervisory practices and_ their 
opinion as to whether they need and must 
do these exists over the following eight 
items:—enforcing the rules; planning and 
allotment of work; hearing workers’ com- 
plaints and grievances; seeing that the work is 
done properly; maintenance of production 
targets; keeping the men supplied with tools 
and materials; training new men; and 
ensuring safety measures. 


(7) Finally, it is worth noting how few 
supervisors make recommendations on pro- 
motions of workers and maintain contacts 
with higher management. 


2. Time devoted to different supervisory 
practices—-The jobs performed by these 
supervisors were broadly classified under four 
heads: (a) duties connected with produc- 
tion, like planning and assigning the work, 
machine repairs, tools supply, etc.; (b) duties 
connected with the personnel like complaints 
and grievances of the men, maintaining inter- 
group harmony, sanctioning of leave, etc.; 
(c) duties which are not strictly a super- 
visor’s jobs, but should and can be performed 
by a good worker or clerk; and (d) duties 
which should be performed not by the line- 
supervisor but by his superiors. 


The supervisors were asked as to the time 
they actually spend on work in each of these 
four categories and the time they would like 
or prefer to spend on these. Details are given 
in Table 2. 
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Table 2: Actual Time am by Supervisors 


on Different T of Jobs and Compared to 























the Time They Prefer to Spend on These. 
Actual time’ Preferred time’ 
Duties . ay cmiee 

Negli- | 4; Negli- : 

2/3 | 1/2 | 1/3 gible | Nil | 2/3 | 1/2 | 1/3 gible Nil 

1, Related to production 48) 6] = ee Soe Ee le 
2. Related to men 1 — 1 11 _ 1 —- 3 9 _ 
3. Non-supervisory work _ _ 3 5 _ _ 3 5 5 

4. Appropriate for senior 

supervisors _ _ 2 7 4 _ — 2 7 4 














Two points may be noted in Table 2. 


(1) Two out of 13 supervisors report 
devoting a substantial part of their time (one- 
third and two-thirds) to personnel problems, 
the rest giving negligible time to this. In 
contrast, three report spending about one- 
third of their time in non-supervisory jobs 
and two in jobs that should be done by 
their superiors. This latter time distribution 
deserves some inquiry. 


(2) Only three men show some desire to 
change the time schedule—one would like to 


‘spend some more time on production problems 


(from one-third to one-half) and another 
wants to reduce it from two-thirds to one- 
half; on the other hand, the former and 


another person would prefer to spend some 
more time on personnel problems—roughly 
about one-third of their time. The rest do 
not show any marked desire to change the 
time distribution. 

3. Rank and file workers’ analysis of 
supervisory practices—Indian workers are 
generally able to comment with a certain 
degree of confidence only with regard to the 
activities of their first-line supervisors. Table 
3 gives some of the more important super- 
visory practices and the worker’s opinion as 
to whether his supervisor does it and whether 
he likes him to do it. For purposes of 
comparison, the percentages of supervisors 
who report actually performing these different 
jobs are also given in column 2 of this table. 

















Table 3: Workers’ Opinion Regarding First-line Supervisory Practices 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Type of work Percentage of | workers who say|workers who like 
supervisors doing it/that the supervisors|the supervisors to 
ee cht ae pbs do it ome 
1. Enforcing the rules ai 100.0 98.0 if 95.0 
2. Hearing complaints and grievances i 100.0 89.3 88.6 
3. Planning and allotment of work 100.0 98.6 98.0 
4. See that the work is done properly . 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
5. Make recommendations for promo- 
tions, increments, etc. 30.8 ta 12.1 
6. Looking after personnel matters like 
leave, etc. ‘ 92.3 55.0 59.3 
7. Train old employees for new ‘jobs . 77.0 57.2 64.3 
8. Keep men informed about si tetiaaien | 
in the company 38.5 | 4.3 6.4 
9. i over improvements in work | 
methods 69.2 | 27.1 37.1 
10. Keep men supplied with tools and | | 
materials 100.0 84.3 i 79.3 
11. Ensuring safety measures... 92.3 55.7 60.0 
12. Keep worker informed about how well | | 
he is working ‘ F 77.0 40.7 aa:) 








*Total working an is cot as one unit, 
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The following points may be noted in 
Table 3: 

(1) Over items 1, 2, 3, 4, 10 and 11 there 
is maximum agreement among the supervisors 
that all these are and do constitute their 
rightful work. From Table 3 it will be seen 
that 1, 2, 3 and 4 are also the items over 
which there is near unanimity amongst the 
workers whether their supervisors do these 
and whether they like their supervisors 
doing it. 

(2) Ensuring safety measures, however, is 
a job over which there is considerable 
difference of opinion between workers and 
supervisors. More than one-third of the 
workers say that their supervisors do not look 
after safety precautions as against the 
assertion of almost all the supervisors that 
they do. Regarding supply of tools and equip- 
ments, the discrepancy is comparatively small 
but present. Considering the importance of 
these two items for production as well as 
worker welfare, further inquiries may 
be useful. 

(3). Although there is not much difference 
of opinion between the supervisors and 
workers regarding training of old employees 
for new jobs, however, (a) 23 per cent. of 
the supervisors feel that they need not do it, 
and (b) there is a definite grievance amongst 
some workers that in case of a new job, the 
line supervisors do not even explain the 
drawings fully. The workers are also rather 
sceptical about the supervisors’ contribution 
towards devising new and better methods 
of work. 


Table 4: 
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(4) Items 5, 6, 8 and 12 relate to human 
relations practices. It is seen that in these 
cases, a very large discrepancy exists between 
what the supervisor says he is doing and what 
the workers perceive him as doing. Such 
differences, however, do not exist with 
reference to supervisory practices relating to 
production matters. In other words, per- 
ceptual differences seem to exist with regard 
to human relations practices of the supervisors 
but not with regard to his technical duties. 


(5) Table 3 also gives the impression that 
most of the workers connected with produc- 
tion would not like to see supervisors do more 
activities than they are perceived (by the 
workers) to be doing. 


Sixty per cent. of the workers interviewed 
were members of the Railway Union and the 
other 40 per cent. were not. The above data 
were analysed for union and non-union 
workers separately. No general trend indica- 
ting a difference in the way of looking at these 
supervisory problems was noticeable. 


4. Important jobs of a first-line supervisor.— 
Each supervisor was asked to enumerate at 
least four most important of his jobs. The 
workers, on the other hand, were posed with 
this question: If you were a supervisor of this 
shop, which jobs (at least four) would you 
have considered most important and why? A 
comparison of these two views gives a further 
insight into differential perception of the 
line supervisor’s duties. Table 4 gives these 
values. 


Important Jobs of a Supervisor in the Opinion of the Workers and the Supervisors 





Type of work 





To see that the work is done properly . 


To plan and distribute the work 
To explain the job and the drawing 


in their jobs 


nom oe 


To see that the production is maintained 


To keep the workers supplied with tools and materials . . 


To look after difficulties and grievances of the ‘workers 


To think over improvements in work methods .. 


Percentage of 
supervisors 
__mentioning it _ 


Percentage of 
workers 
mentioning it_ 


65.7 
43.6 
46.4 
37.1 


$2. 
As 
4. 
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Table 4 (Continued) 





Type of work 





To see that the machines are —— roperl 


To train the men 

To control the men 

To know the abilities of the men 

To deal with the workers sympathetically 
Investigations into accidents 


sagen gor contacts with higher management 
To take proper action for emergency production 
To look after worker complaints and grievances not 


directly related to production 


Percentage of 
workers 
mentioning it 


Percentage of 
supervisors 
mentioning it 
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In Table 4, a large degree of agreement 
exists between the workers and supervisors 
over what are considered to be the important 
aspects of supervision. Both the groups agree 
that the five most important jobs of a super- 
visor are: to see that the workers do their 
job properly, to distribute the work properly, 
to keep the men supplied with tools and 
materials, to explain jobs and drawings to the 
worker and to look after his difficulties and 
grievances. Differences in the point of view 
of the two groups exist over such items as 
proper control of the men, maintenance of 
contact with higher management and investi- 
gation into accidents. 


Conclusion.—The object of the study has 
been to compare the views of workers and 
supervisors on actual supervisory practices and 
policies. This was expected to reveal the 
workers’ way of looking at the supervisor and 
supervision and compare it with the 
supervisor’s views. Points of discrepancy would 
be useful for understanding of certain aspects 
of industrial tension. 


It has been found possible to classify broadly 
the supervisory practices under two heads: 
(1) practices related directly to production 
problems like planning and assigning the 
work, looking after supplies of materials and 
tools, etc., and, in general, seeing that the 
work is done properly, and (2) personnel 
practices relating to leave, training, and 


keeping worker properly informed about his 
performance. 


There is a good deal of agreement between 
workers and supervisors about the first group 
of practices. Both agree that a line supervisor’s 
most important work relates to (1) distribu- 
tion and allotment of work; (2) supply of 
tools and materials; (3) explaining jobs, 
drawings, etc., and, in general, to see that work 
is done properly and according to the regu- 
lations. All the supervisors look after these, 
about 42 per cent. devoting two-thirds of their 
time and another 42 per cent. devoting about 
one-third of the day to such production 
problems. The workers on the whole agree to 
the primary importance of these problems and 
support the practices of their supervisors. 
Incidentally, fulfilment of the production 
targets is ranked rather low in order of 
importance among the line supervisor's 
responsibilities, both by workers and 
supervisors. 

The situation is not so neatly patterned 
about practices of the men. First, very few of 
the interviewees, both workers and supervisors, 
make a mention of such problems as looking 
after worker’s personal difficulties and grie- 
vances, keeping the worker informed about 
his performance, proper and sympathetic 
dealing with them, etc., among the important 
supervisory duties. Secondly, a considerable 
proportion of supervisors who interest 
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themselves in these problems believe such 
practices are not necessary and that they need 
not do these. Also, there is considerable 
difference of opinion between supervisors and 
workers about the extent to which these 
practices are actually followed by the former. 


Another point to note refers to the liking 
of the workers for different supervisory 
practices. It has been found that nearly every 
worker who feels that a certain practice is 
observed by his supervisor also says that he 
likes it and wants the supervisor to do it. 
Conversely, rarely anybody who sees a 
particular practice not followed says that it 
should be followed. There is close agreement 
between observance of certain supervisory 
practices and the worker’s wanting it. This 
agreement is most probably due to a general 
lack of significance for the worker of these 
supervisory practices. Even some chargemen 
and assistant foremen could not indicate their 
liking for or against different organisational 
routines and practices, and consequently, left 
questions dealing with these unanswered. 


While perhaps a different approach to study 
of such preferences may be more fruitful, it is 
felt that these non-supervisory workers (which 


group includes 60 per cent. union workers and 
some of them very active unionists) and also 
many supervisors are not accustomed to think 
in terms of possible changes in the organi- 
sational set up. Consequently, studies of the 
present type which aim to get their suggestions 
and preferences for these organisational 
problems are not likely to prove useful, a 
handicap which does not seem to be faced by 
research workers in some other countries. 
The workers’ very great preoccupation with 
issues related to immediate personal benefits 
makes them somewhat indifferent to the 
problem of supervision, unless it is positively 
oppressive in quality. Also the tradition, more 
specially in this government workshop, that 
the problem of supervision, and particularly 
those related to production, is largely 
a management responsibility may be another 
cause of this lack of significance for the 
worker of related questions. 


Further analyses are being made to 
determine how far the different supervisory 
practices and policies correlate with effective 
supervision, from the management’s point of 
view and the workers’ point of view. This will 
make possible a more specific understanding 
of what constitutes good supervision. 
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PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN BURMA 


Addressing the Bihar Branch of the 
Indian Institute of Personnel Management, 
Jamshedpur, on April 18, Mr. Aunt Gyaw, 
Personnel Manager, Burma Oil Company 
Ltd., Rangoon, stated that one of the urgent 
personnel problems faced by the employers 
in Burma was the acute shortage of skilled 
and supervisory personnel to man_ the 
expanding industries. 

Mr. Gyaw who was on a six weeks’ tour 
to study personnel management in Indian 
industries was initiating a discussion on 
“Personnel Practices in Burma”. 

He said that industrial workers in Burma 
were entitled to 30 days’ leave with pay every 
year, 14 of which were public holidays and 
6 came under the category of casual leave. 
The 10 days’ privilege leave for every year 
had to be availed of at a time so that workers 
could get forced rest to recoup their health. 


While describing the grievance procedure 
introduced in the petroleum industry, 
Mr. Gyaw said that, in the first instance, a 
grievance went to the departmental head and 
an appeal against the decision could be filed 
with the labour officer who, in his advisory 
capacity, recommended to the management 
the action to be taken to settle the matter. 
Unsettled grievances were subsequently taken 
up with the management by the federal union 
of petroleum workers and rarely did the 
grievances go up to the State Industrial Court 
for arbitration. 


In Burma, Mr. Gyaw said that all unions 
were members of the respective industrial 
federations which, in turn, were affiliated to 
a central trade union organisation. The two 
central organisations were: (1) The Trade 


Union Congress, Burma, controlled by the 
present ruling party, and (2) The Burma 
Trade Union Congress. Even though rival 
unions existed in some industrial concerns, 
Trade Union Congress, Burma, had, by and 
large, a much larger following. 


Mr. Gyaw stated that the “check off” 
system was prevalent in many industries, and, 
in the petroleum industry, the union dues of 
60 per cent. of the workers were collected 
through the pay-roll. Almost all the workers 
engaged in the state-owned enterprises made 
use of the “check off’ provision in the 
Payment of Wages Act. 


The minimum wages fixed for the least 
skilled workers in Burma, he added, was 
Rs. 40/- a month, and with a dearness 
allowance of Rs. 42/- the total emoluments 
came to Rs. 82/- a month. 


Comprehensive labour-management con- 
tracts of the TISCO model had not yet been 
signed in Burma except a few ad hoc agree- 
ments covering certain industrial matters, such 
as, the annual profit sharing bonus and 
certain service conditions. 


At present, Burma did not have any 
facilities for training labour officers. The 


Burmese Labour Directorate, however, 
organised short training courses of 4 to 6 
weeks’ duration. Progressive employers made 
full use of the overseas training programmes 
to train their labour officers. 


While answering a question, Mr. Gyaw 
stated that supervisors had to enter into 
individual employment contracts and one 
customary clause in the contract was that they 
should not become members of a union formed 
by their subordinates. 
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DECISION MAKING IN UNIONS AND MANAGEMENT 


Professor J. R. Coleman of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, U.S A., 
while addressing a meeting of personnel 
officers and line executives stated that 
management and unions should adapt them- 
selves and develop the necessary flexibility to 
face new problems in industry. The three such 
major problems faced by American industry, 
according to him, were (1) the introduction 
of automation, (2) the change in the make-up 
of the labour force on account of an ever- 
increasing number of women workers seeking 
employment in industry, and (3) the increased 
competition, and consequent attempt at 
reducing cost and achieving all round 
efficiency. 

He was initiating a discussion on “Decision 
Making in Unions and Management” 
arranged under the auspices of the Bihar 
Branch of the Indian Institute of Personnel 
Management. 

Referring to the workers’ participation in 
management, Professor Coleman stated that 
while unions sought participation in the 
management of industries, there was only 
nominal participation of workers in the 
management of their unions. In such circum- 
stances, he felt, workers’ participation in 
management could not be complete, as 
management and a few of union leaders could 
not always determine what was best in the 
interest of workers unless the primary 
members of the union themselves fully 
participated in the life of the unions. To this 
end, he said, unions should try to develop 
their members and officials by encouraging 
their active participation in the different 
activities of the unions and by formal training 
programmes designed for the purpose. 
Professor Coleman felt that a set of well- 
trained and properly disciplined shop stewards 


could establish better contacts and widen the 
area of participation. 


On the other hand, Professor Coleman said 
that management should endeavour to 
develop freedom and flexibility in decision 
making. He added that the trend 'so far had 
been for the unions to put up all demands and 
the management to resist them, but since 
workers had been recognised as partners in 
industry, management should try to search for 
a balance. He observed that whenever 
demands were made by the unions, they 
should be studied in detail and attempts 
should be made to put alternate proposals 
involving the minimum increase in costs but 
giving more security to the employees. 


Speaking about the qualities of a successful 
personnel officer, Professor Coleman stated 
that personnel management did not provide 
for scientific answers to all personnel problems. 
Although men with orientation in physical 
sciences were more analytical and production- 
conscious in their approach by virtue of their 
knowledge of technical know-how, they tended 
to seek precise, scientific answers to every 
personnel problem which it fails to provide. 
On the other hand, men with proper 
training in the field but lacking appreciation 
of the technical aspects of the industry tended 
to be more theoretical in their approach. In 
his opinion a person, combining proper 
training in personnel management with 
adequate knowledge of manufacturing pro- 
cesses of the industrial unit concerned, was 
ideally suited for a personnel officer's 
position. 

Further, Professor Coleman observed that 
personnel problems were similar all over the 
world. This was so, he said, because human 
nature was essentially the same. 
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All India Directory of Child Welfare Agencies and Services. New Delhi: The 


Indian Council for Child Welfare, 1956. 


Social workers are handicapped in their 
work by the paucity of information and syste- 
matic data in the field of child welfare. If our 
child welfare programmes have to be planned, 
developed, and co-ordinated on a scientific 
basis, we should have first-hand information 
on the existing welfare services in the field. 


Recently, the Children’s Bureau of the 
Indian Council for Child Welfare has 
compiled an All India Directory of Child 
Welfare Agencies and Services. The Directory 
is by no means exhaustive nor complete, but 
it is a valuable forerunner to further efforts 
in this direction. Upto now, it is the only 
comprehensive and reliable resource book to 


which the child welfare worker can have 
access. 

The division of the Directory in terms of 
sponsorship, functions, and regions makes for 
easy referral to the contents. The analysis of 
the contents of the Directory itself gives useful 
information on the trends in the development 
of child welfare services in India, a subject 
worthy of further research by the Bureau. 

Considering that the task of collecting and 
organising the material received from as many 
as 800 organisations is not an easy one, the 
final presentation speaks amply for the care 
and hard work put into it, the credit for 
which, no doubt, goes to the editors. 

M. M. Desar 





The Challenge of Change by Laurence Thompson. London: Oxford University Press, 
1956, 127 pp. 


This is a small book on the Study 
Conference on the Human Problems of 
Industrial Communities within the Common- 
wealth and Empire, convened in July, 1956, 
by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Some 280 men and women from 
all over the Commonwealth met and discussed 
various aspects of the problems arising from 
growing industrialisation in the East and 
West, especially in the light of available 
experience in the member countries. This book 
purports to be a challenging discussion in a 
small compass of issues raised at the Con- 
ference by various delegates. In ten chapters, 
the author describes the Conference, writes 
of the tremendous size of the problem chosen 
for the Conference and calls attention to the 
insistent and urgent challenge of social and 
technological changes contained in the process 


of industrialisation. This constitutes a new 
challenge to our social values, not only in 
our standards of living and consumption 
patterns but also in our modes of thinking. 
The colossal companies and big unions have 
posed several problems of human relations not 
only in work situations but also in community 
living, thus driving us to think if growth of 
gigantic trade unions and huge industries is 
at all congenial to the development of human 
virtues which were prized very much when 
more intimate relations, not only between 
workers and workers, but workers and 
employers were possible. Hence the author 
gives thought to why men work considering, 
in passing, wages, leisure, prestige, social good, 
etc. Education also received the attention of 
the Conference and it was studied with 
reference to the changes made in education 
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according to the demands made by industry. 
It was suggested that education is not only 
a question of technical training; but the 
specialist must be taught “how to exercise 
judgment, fairness, and tolerance, how to 
inspire, please, and gain the respect of his 
team”. Finally, the problems of mutual 
adjustment between industry and the com- 
munity are discussed, and further, writing on 
priorities, the author suggests that the priority 
of priorities is to give all possible aid to the 
developing territories, in the interest of 
“enlightened self interest”. The book con- 
cludes with the note that the Conference was 
an exciting experience to those who parti- 
cipated in it. It has set people thinking. The 
human problems of industrial communities 
within the Commonwealth and Empire are 


interlinked. As Sir Alfred Roberts told the 
Conference: “My experience convinces me 
that well-planned, well-timed change is not 
only inevitable but utterly necessary to esta- 
blish anything resembling social decency and 
equity for the great bulk of the people of all 
these countries. And if we delay action in the 
interests of proper ‘timing’ too long, disorderly 
change is likely to be the result”. 

The book is useful in kindling interest in 
the further publication of the Conference 
papers. As the papers are not before the 
readers, the summary statements and casual 
criticism of the writer are not always easy to 
follow fully. The publication of the book is 
timely and will serve as an introduction to the 
Conference papers. 

M. V. Moortiy 





Mental Health and Education in Hong Kong by K. E. Priestley and B. R. Wright. Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1956, 9 7 pp. 


This is a compilation of extramural 
lectures delivered at the University of Hong 
Kong by Professor K. E. Priestley and 
Miss B. R. Wright on subjects like (a) Child 
guidance work: the present and future in 
Hong Kong; (b) What is normal and what is 
abnormal in children and young persons; 
(c) Emotional conflict in personality develop- 
ment, and the task of the school in resolving 
difficulties; (d) Factors in mental health in 
Hong Kong; (e) Mental health in the school- 
room; (f) Mental health of the teacher. 


The lectures deal with mental health 
problems in a lucid manner and they can be 
easily understood by the lay public. The 
material of the lectures is not anything new 
for psychologists but it is the presentation 


of the material that deserves credit, due 
to its lucidity. 

However, the first lecture on child guidance 
work gives a wrong impression about the 
child guidance team. The psychiatrist is 
totally absent from the team. The lecture 
does not indicate that this deficiency is due 
to the non-availability of a psychiatrist nor 
does it indicate that in near future attempt 
would be made to have the services of a 
psychiatrist. In the course of the talk, it has 
been mentioned that provision has been made 
to have the psychologist and the psychiatric 
social worker trained from abroad for the 
clinic in Hong Kong, but it does not indicate 
the need for having a qualified psychiatrist 
for the clinic. 


G. R. Banerjee 
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Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation: Report by a Group of Experts: 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1956, 179 pp. 


The International Labour Organisation 
appointed in March 1955 a group of six 
experts to study and report on “the social 
aspects of problems of European economic 
co-operation”. Professor Best Ohlin, an 
eminent economist, was elected Chairman of 
the group. 

The group concentrated their attention 
largely on the social aspects of the establish- 
ment of freer trade in Europe, because freer 
trade, through its effects on economic growth, 
can contribute to the raising of incomes and 
living standards, thereby bringing better 
prosperity to the European people. Removal 
of trade barriers between the large and small 
nations of Europe may lead to widening of 
markets, and consequent increase in produc- 
tivity through such means as economies 
of scale and specialisation, improvements 
in commercial organisation and more 
rapid diffussion and application of technical 
advances, The implementation of this policy 


of international economic co-operation raises 


a number of important social problems which 
need serious investigation. The experts have 
studied in detail four of these problems and 
have reached conclusions both on social 
repercussions of closer economic co-operation 
and on the types of practical action which 
might be taken to ensure that all countries 
concerned will derive the maximum benefit 
from such co-operation. These four problems, 
along with a few of the conclusions reached, 
are given below: 

(i) The question whether international 
differences in labour costs and especially in 
social charges do or do not constitute an 
obstacle to the establishment of freer inter- 
national markets—The experts found sub- 
stantial differences in wage payments and in 
other elements of labour cost (such as, social 
charges) among the various countries in 
Europe. For example, the average hourly 


earnings varied from 3.33 Swiss Francs in 
Sweden to 1.22 Swiss Francs in Italy in 1954. 
However, according to these experts, these 
international wage differentials, far from 
being an obstacle to freer international trade, 
are, so long as differences in productivity 
persist, indispensable to ensure the allocation 
of manpower and capital in each country to 
various industries, so as to ensure maximum 
output and incomes in all participating 
countries. However, substantial rise in the 
wage level or in social charges, or both may 
lead to an increase in money costs and a rise 
in the price level of the country concerned 
relative to the costs and prices abroad. 
Similarly, the level of workers’ remuneration 
in one industry might be much lower than in 
other industries in the same country. In both 
cases, it is not desirable to maintain such a 
situation permanently. 

(ii) The need for policies to reduce to a 
minimum the hardships which closer economic 
co-operation may involve for persons engaged 
in particular industries —The experts recom- 
mend a very gradual reduction of trade 
barriers, so that a large part of the necessary 
redistribution of labour in industries in each 
country could be brought about through 
normal labour turnover and retirement rather 
than through a large scale transfer of workers 
from one industry to another. This gradual- 
ness would also facilitate the adjustment of 
the distribution and nature of capital to 
changing patterns of international specialisa- 
tion. Other factors contributing to the 
mitigation of difficulties in transition are: 
simultaneous liberalisation of trade in large 
and balanced group of commodities or 
industrial sectors; freedom of international 
movement of labour and capital; fluctuation 
of exchange rates according to market con- 
ditions; and comprehensive employment 
services with retraining facilities. 
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(iii) The question whether, if a freer 
international market were established, it 
might be necessary for the countries of Europe 
to shape and carry out their social policies 
with a greater degree of international con- 
sultation and co-ordination than at present.— 
The experts think that international compe- 
tition in a common market would not prevent 
a country from raising workers’ living 
standards, as productivity rises, through 
higher wages or improved social benefits and 
working conditions. Further, international 
consultation among employers and workers 
may prove of assistance in bringing about 
balanced improvements in conditions of life 
and work in different countries, in line with 
productivity increases. 


(iv) The social problems connected with 
freer international movement of labour.— 
According to the experts, freer international 
trade would bring in some relaxation of 
present restrictions on migration between 
European countries, and thus, assist in 


meeting temporary labour shortages and in 
promoting the spread of technical knowledge 
and skills. Migration on a very large scale, 
however, is not desirable. The richer countries 
should assist their less developed neighbours 
to raise their living standards by granting large 
loans of capital. 


The social and economic conditions of 
Western Europe are materially different fram 
those of South-West Asia. For example, in 
the former region, both industry and agricul- 
ture are developed, capital is adequate and 
labour is short. Asian countries are lagging 
far behind the European countries in their 
economic development. Here the per capita 
income is much lower, industry is far less deve- 
loped and a large part of the population is 
dependent on agriculture, and the productivity 
of land and labour is low. As in other 
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underdeveloped areas, “the rural population 
is not fully employed: There is a large labour 
surplus in the sense that a substantial number 
of workers could be withdrawn from agricul- 
ture without causing a significant fall in 
agricultural output.” (p. 16). The experts 
mention two obstacles to the industrialisation 
ot Southern Europe: (A) Lack of deve- 
lopment to an adequate degree of the 
institutional arrangements, such as, educa- 
tional facilities, public administration, credit 
institutions and tax policies which would 
encourage the accumulation and investment 
of capital; and (B) a clear tendency for new 
industrial investment to cluster in areas where 
some industry already exists. These obstacles 
are met with in Asian countries, 


Most of the Asian countries have proposals 
for their planned economic development. 
However, so far there is no proposal for Asian 
economic co-operation on an international 
basis to study the Asian economic difficulties, 
to co-ordinate the various national policies 
and to implement agreed international con- 
clusions. The establishment of an organisa- 
tion for Asian economic co-operation may 
consider such problems as migration from 
overpopulated to underpopulated areas, eco- 
nomic balance between industry and agricul- 
ture, utilisation of surplus products within 
Asian countries, (as, for example, Burma’s 
rice, Ceylon’s rubber, India’s cotton, Pakistan’s 
jute, China’s tea, and Japan’s manufactured 
goods) , establishment of Asian institutions for 
economic development, and provision for 
studies of current trends and future prospects 
of economic co-operation. Let the Asian 
countries learn their lessons of economic co- 
operation, from the European Organisation 
and decide to have an “economic Bandung”. 


S. D. Punexar 
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Teach Them to Live by James Hemming. London: Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 


(Second Edition), 1957. 


An eight-year study of adolescent educa- 
tion in America is epitomised in this volume. 
The study was undertaken as far back as 1942 
and the conclusions reached by the experts 
were not only challenging but had repercus- 
sions throughout the Western world. 


When the secondary education in India is 
in a mess and the University education is in 
a cauldron, this book based on a scientific 
inquiry, involving thirty schools, two thousand 
students, and one hundred and seventy-nine 
colleges, is bound to stimulate interest in the 
reorganisation of education. Today educa- 
tionists are faced with many problems, some 


_ of which are: (1) How technical education 


be combined with thorough general and 
personal education; (2) How the less intellec- 
tually inclined be taught so that they may 


be able to keep up zest and zeal and 
curiosity in their school career; (3) How to 
bring home to the students that without the 
responsibility and discipline of a democratic 
community, they cannot appreciate and 
understand the essential values of life and 
civilisation; (4) In a fast changing world, 
how can the students be prevented from 
sinking low in the mire of confused values. 
Today Indian students need more than mere 
academic learning; they need guidance. Their 
problems have to be solved, for upon their 
solution lies the salvation of our nation. 

This research is as relevant to us as it is 
to the Western world, and those engaged in 
reshaping education in this country will find 
this book both stimulating and encouraging. 


N. Hormasyji 





Utopia and Experiment: Essays in the Sociology of Co-operation by Henrik F. Infield. 
London: Atlantic Press, 1956. 319 pp. 


This is the first volume of the International 
Library of the Sociology of Co-operation, 
which proposes to publish research projects 
concerned with the growth of modern co- 
operative communities and which will be 
useful to guide and help these communities 
to achieve their goals of rural and urban 
rehabilitation. This particular volume dis- 
cusses in detail the various patterns of co- 
operative farming, ranging from genuine 
co-operation with its emphasis on voluntary 
participation to collectivization brought about 
under State orders. In Part I, the book 
presents general descriptions of significant 
instances of modern co-operative community 
development in various countries, such as, 
Britain, Sweden, Cyprus, Paraguay, India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, New Zealand, Saskatchewan 
(Canada) , China, Israel, and France. He finds 
the Kvutzot of Israel as the best illustration 


of genuine co-operation. It also contains a 
discussion of the issue of science versus Utopia 
and studies the possibilities of education for 
co-operation. 


In Part II, the author gives an interesting 
account of the development and application 
of research instruments for the study of some 
of the co-operative communities described 
earlier. The author uses such tools as the socio- 
metric test; the biographical group interview 
and its substitute, the personal questionnaire ; 
the co-operative potential test; and the 
obstacles test. 


The book has immediate practical signifi- 
cance in our country, when the Second Five- 
Year Plan has laid down the task of taking 
“such essential steps as will provide sound 
foundations for the development of co-opera- 
tive farming, so that over a period of 10 years 
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or so a substantial proportion of agricultural 
lands are cultivated on co-operative lines” 
(Report, p. 201). Uneconomic holdings, 
created by subdivision and fragmentation, 
have brought forth some of the most difficult 
problems in the reorganisation of Indian 
agriculture. Agricultural development will be 
impossible unless these holdings are consoli- 
dated and cultivated on co-operative lines. 
Some meagre attempts have been made by 
means of legislation and propaganda to place 
a ceiling on agricultural holdings, and thereby 
reduce the number of very small-sized farms. 
The practical achievements are, however, 
meagre. Even then, it is necessary to renew 
vigorously the attempts, because co-operative 
farming, which implies pooling of land and 
joint management, has much to offer in the 
building up of agricultural democracy. 


Obviously, there are serious difficulties—legal, 
financial and administrative; the greatest 
difficulty is the reluctance of owners of un- 
economic holdings to the pooling of lands for 


operation in co-operative units. Instead of 
bringing legal pressure on them, it may be 
desirable to bring them round by explaining 
the benefits of consolidation of holdings and 
of co-operative farming. The Second Plan 
rightly stresses the need for widespread 
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training in this field: “In institutions for co- 
operative training special courses in co- 
operatve farming, both theoretical and 
practical, should be organised. Extension 
workers and officials of agricultural depart- 
ments should also receive short periods of 
training in co-operative farming, including 
problems of management, organisation and 
accounts and, above all, they should become 
fully familiar with the human relationship 
aspect of co-operative development.” The 
book under review is particularly useful for 
the study of the human relationship aspects 
of co-operation. Franklin D. Roosevelt said 
once: “We are faced with the pre-eminent 
fact that if civilization is to survive we must 
cultivate the science of human relationships 
—the ability of people of all kinds to live 
together and work together in the same world, 
at peace.” Infield has described in some detail 
the living and working together of a few — 
communities who made these experiments in 
co-operation on their path to Utopia. Though 
many of these experiments have been 
unsuccessful, we in India can derive from 
them some knowledge and guidance in 
managing our own co-operative farms in the 
near future. 
S. D. PuNEKAR 








